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Notes of the Week 


NTI-GERMAN, anti-French—into these two 
A strange categories the bulk of British public 

opinion seems for the moment to be divided. 
Being ourselves inclined to be pro-English, and being 
satisfied that a steady concentration on that policy is 
the best means of retaining the friendship, or at least 
the respect, of the rest of the world, we look on with 
profound interest at the bold and desperate measures 
which France has taken in the Ruhr. In the presence 
of a disarmed, yet hostile, population, the French com- 
mand has been as tactful and non-provocative as pos- 
sible, and France is always at her best in a military 
gesture. But it remains to be seen whether the French 
can establish full economic control, or, in other words, 
obtain the reparations of which they are professedly in 
search. At the moment the signs are not exactly 
auspicious. The central and indeed dominating feature 
of the situation is the evident stiffening of the resist- 
ance of the German Government or the Reich. This 
has led to orders being given by France for the exploi- 
— of the State forests on the left bank of the 

ine. 


THE RUHR INDUSTRIALISTS 


In the Ruhr itself the struggle takes the form of a 
determined attempt on the part of the French to intimi- 
date and, if necessary, coerce the German industrial 
magnates into submission. With these gentry few 
People i in this country can have any sympathy, but the 
point is that they have the backing of their Govern- 
ment, and they give this as their reason for declining 
to fall j in with the French schemes in any way. This 
being so, the French, not unnaturally, are contemplat- 


ing the prosecution and imprisonment of such of these 
magnates as they can lay their hands on; the efficacy 
of this course is another matter. So far the threats of 
the French have apparently had no effect other than 
that of strengthening the resolution of the industrialist 
chiefs to resist. It is impossible to predict the out- 
come. The miners continue at work and the factories 
are still in operation; but the general coal output has 
materially decreased. Meanwhile our Government 
maintains its watchful, waiting-to-see-what-happens 
policy. There is some talk in the Press of mediation, 
but one does not perceive whence it is to come. The 
French adventure will either succeed or fail; events 
should soon show the result. 


OUR HOPES FOR LAUSANNE 


Discussions proceed very, very slowly at Lausanne, 
but grains of wheat are discernible among the 
almost interminable amount of chaff. Some little 
progress is always being made; for instance, an 
agreement is being come to with regard to the difficult 
question of the exchange of the Greek and Turkish 
populations. The most hopeful indications that a 
settlement is in sight before long are to be found in 
a recent speech of Mustafa Kemal. He spoke not only 
of positive results being achieved at Lausanne, but of 
the necessity there existed for the Turks now to con- 
centrate their efforts on the solution of the economic 
problems of their country. He said, quite truly, that 
in the past they had built up a powerful political 
empire, but had neglected to constitute an economic 
empire. He spoke, even more truly, of the fact that 
Turkey had produced conquerors, but never econo- 
mists. As there is nothing to show that the typical 
Turk has changed his character—the very reverse is 
the case—it follows that the New Turkey, like the old, 
will need competent foreign assistance for its develop- 
ment. It is the Turkish recognition of this that makes 
us believe in the success of the Lausanne Conference, 
though it is so tediously long in coming. 


WAGES OR DOLES? 


In the Evening News last week, Mr. Clynes set 
forth a programme of the way in which Labour would 
deal with unemployment with which we are almost 
entirely in agreement, although not quite for the same 
reasons. Mr. Clynes thinks that State industrial 
enterprise is a good thing in itself. We think it is a 
bad thing in itself. We do, however, feel that, as 
we are bound anyhow to the immense and demoralizing 
expenditure of the unemployment dole, it would be far 
better to give the money in the form of wages, and 
with it to set going public works which in ordinary 
times would be an extravagance for the State to under- 
take, and should be left to private enterprise. But the 
times are not ordinary; unemployment is the greatest 
danger we have at the moment, and if we could trans- 
form the dole system from a curse to a benefit, it 
would be madness not to do so before any more mis- 
chief is done. Among other excellent suggestions of 
Mr. Clynes was the establishment of domestic training 
centres for the women who are at present receiving 
doles because they are unfit and unwilling for domestic 
service. 
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MR. HENDERSON 


The return of Mr. Henderson for East Newcastle 
leaves parties unaltered in the House of Commons as 
regards numbers. But it gives to the Labour repre- 
sentatives there a valuable addition of knowledge and 
experience. Mr. Henderson is one of the few Labour 
members who has held Cabinet office. We must con- 
fess that we have a soft corner in our hearts for him 
since he signed the minority report on Honours. But 
we note that he did not refrain from exploiting the 
unemployed. That is a temptation from which per- 
haps no Labour candidate could refrain. 


THE ROYAL ENGAGEMENT 


We extend our most cordial congratulations and sin- 
cere good wishes to H.R.H. the Duke of York and 
Lady Elisabeth Bowes-Lyon, on the happy event of 
their engagement. Britons all over the world will re- 
joice at this latest manifestation of the desire of their 
Majesties the King and Queen at once to avoid the 
entanglements of*foreign marriages for their children 
and to leave them free to make what choices they will. 
Particular satisfaction will be felt in this instance be- 
cause, as we understand, the present Heir to the 
Throne is unlikely to marry. 


THE REFERENDUM AS A SAFEGUARD : 

A few weeks ago we wrote urging the establishment 
of the Referendum as a safeguard to the Constitution, 
and we are glad to see in the current issue of the 
Edinburgh Review a very straight warning by its 
editor, Mr. Harold Cox, on exactly similar lines. He 
points out that under our present Constitution, should 
a Labour party secure a compact majority at the next 
election, they could, within two years, pass measures 
confiscating capital, abolishing the Throne, abolishing 
the second chamber, depriving all persons other than 
members of a trades union of a parliamentary vote, 
and nationalizing mines, railways, shipping, and any 
other industry that they fancy—in a word, plunge us 
into the ruin of experimental Socialism. We agree 
with Mr. Cox that the country as a whole is not alive 
to this danger, from which the Referendum would save 
us; and we commend all intelligent Conservatives to 
read this article in the Edinburgh Review and urge 
their representatives in Parliament to take action upon 
it. 

OUR DEBT TO AMERICA 

Mr. Baldwin’s Mission to America seems to have 
suffered a check, but we think it would be a mistake to 
attach too much importance to it. The great thing is, 
that thanks to the action of President Harding, the 
intolerably onerous terms imposed by the Act of Con- 
gress have been swept aside, and that it has been 
agreed that Britain is to have a reasonable compromise 
as regards both the number of annual payments and 
the rate of interest. It now seems fairly certain that 
the payments will be spread over a period at least 
twice as long as the term of twenty-five years set by 
Congress, and that the rate of interest, fixed by Con- 
gress at 4} per cent., will be substantially reduced. 
All this is a big step forward. The check in the 
negotiations is stated to have arisen over the rate of 
interest—which is, of course, very important, but the 
difference between the rates mentioned is not so wide 
as to suggest that there is any insuperable difficulty. 


THE PALESTINE CONSTITUTION 


What we stated a month ago is now officially an- 
nounced : that Sir Percy Cox, the High Commissioner 
in Mesopotamia, is returning to London for the purpose 
of considering with the Government how British com- 
mitments may be reduced in the Middle East. The 
Duke of Devonshire, as Colonial Secretary, has replied 
to the Palestinian Arab Delegation, once again in 
London, by reaffirming the policy laid down by Mr. 
Churchill in a White Paper last June, on which we 


commented at some length at the time. The sum and 
substance of that policy is contained in the Constity. 
tion given to Palestine—an instrument, as excellent} 
devised as anything of the kind may be, which looks 
to making Palestine Palestinian, and neither Arab nor 
Jewish. It is well that Mr. Bonar Law’s Government 
has made perfectly clear its attitude on this important 
question, and the sooner it is accepted alike by Arabs 
and Jews the better it will be for all concerned. 


ON THE HUNGARIAN FRONTIER 


It will not do entirely to discredit the statements that 
serious trouble between Hungary and the Little Ep. 
tente may be imminent. For one thing, the proceed. 
ings of the French in the Ruhr cannot be said to 
conduce to the tranquillity of Europe, and for another, 
which is the more immediately significant, there js 
truth in the report that the Hungarians are preparing 
for war. Violent speeches against Rumania and 
Czecho-Slovakia have been and are being made by 
Hungarian extremists, and there is much Hungarian 
Irredentist propaganda. The recent regrettable inci- 
dents on the frontier may not have been very important 
in themselves, but unfortunately they are symptomatic. 
Both Czecho-Slovakia and Serbia, by their Ministers 
here, have drawn the attention of our Government to 
the situation, which they declare to be grave. Our 
Foreign Office, we understand, does not take quite so 
dark a view; but there is reason for some anxiety. 


THE MEANING OF MEMEL 

Memel is of great value to Lithuania alone, as it is 
her natural and only possible port. The Treaty of 
Versailles detached the town and the territory also 
known as Memel from Germany, and placed them 
under Allied control. When the Germans protested 
they were told by the Supreme Council that the terri- 
tory had always been Lithuanian, that the majority of 
its population were Lithuanian in origin and language, 
and that the port of Memel was the sole maritime out- 
let for Lithuania. Notwithstanding these statements, 
the Ambassadors’ Conference, to which the matter was 
remitted, has done nothing to give effect to them, and 
the result of this protracted delay is seen in the rising 
of the Lithuanians within the territory, and their 
seizure of the port, which was occupied for the Allies 
by a small French force. The insurgents are careful 
to point out that their action is not hostile to the 
Allies, but has been caused by the Directorium of 
Memel, a German body, which is opposed to the 
Lithuanians within the territory, yet has been sup- 
ported by the French. This would seem strange 
enough were it not that this little question of the fate 


of Memel is included in the larger questions, such as - 


Vilna, that are covered by the Franco-Polish alliance. 
Hence its political significance. 


DESPERATE REMEDIES IN IRELAND 

More executions have taken place in Ireland and 
the number is likely soon to be further increased, for 
the Irish Army Council has issued a General Order, 
under the Army Emergency Powers Resolution, ex- 
tending the limits of the death penalty. Death is now 
prescribed for attempting to murder, or for ‘‘ com- 
manding, procuring, inciting, encouraging, or endea- 
vouring to persuade any person to murder’’; also 
for ‘‘ holding communication or correspondence with 
Irregulars or giving them information of any kind, 
and for many other offences. This, in effect, gives the 
military authorities power to inflict the death penalty 
at their discretion, but while we doubt whether the 
“ron hand is likely to be more successful than pre-, 
viously now that its application has been strengthened, 
the sternness of the new order is a significant indica- 
tidn of the position of affairs in Ireland, which must 
indeed be desperate to render such measures neces 
sary. The economic situation is rapidly deteriorating, 
and the country seems likely to dissolve sooner oF 
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later into chaos complete. Meanwhile we note, not 
without a certain grim amusement, that the Irish 
Weekly Bulletin concerns itself with Trade Returns, 
Land Purchase, Post Office Savings, and the Boun- 
daries Commission. Very shortly there will be, no 
trade, no savings, and no one left to purchase land, 
and all that will be left will be the Boundaries. 


THE NEW SESSION AT DELHI 
We could wish that the resumption of legislative 
activity at Delhi were a more effective antithesis to the 
edings of the irresponsible Nationalist and Cali- 
phate gatherings during Christmas week. But the 
Indian element in the Legislative Assembly, though on 
the whole well-meaning, and though well equipped with 
the weapons of debate, is periodically seized with 
terror lest it should seem less ‘‘ patriotic ’’’ than the 
Nationalists outside the Assembly, and thinks it must 
be able to point to feats of obstruction when those 
others boast of having boycotted the Councils. Its 
co-operation with the Government is not boldly avowed 
and constant, but timid, intermittent and punctuated 
with gestures of dissent for the benefit of the Nation- 
alist gallery. It will have opportunities enough for 
such gestures in this session, the business of which will 
presumably include the Indianization of the Army, the 
Racial Distinctions Removal Bill depriving Europeans 
of certain modest privileges in legal trials, and some 
dificult questions of finance. As regards the last, it 
should always be remembered that, whatever the 
Budget difficulties of this year or the next, the financial 
position of India, with her extraordinarily small debt 
for unproductive expenditure, is exceptionally sound. 
It is not financial questions, however awkward for the 
moment, but constitutional and racial questions, that 
will tax statesmanship in India. 


THE MIDDLEMAN 

The various Committees that are inquiring into rail- 
way rates for farm produce and coal, and into the high 
charges made by the middleman generally, should soon 
be making their reports, and it is evident from the 
correspondence that appears in the Press that they 
cannot do so too soon. During this week the Depart- 
mental Committee of the Ministry of Agriculture con- 
cludes taking evidence on the price paid for milk to the 
farmer and by the consumer, and it will then examine 
in the same way the cost and distribution of meat. It 
is announced that this Committee will have an interim 
report on milk ready by the assembling of Parliament ; 
we confess that we should like to see this report and, 
more especially, what it says about the middleman. 
We observe that at the annual meeting of the National 
Farmers’ Union on Wednesday it was stated by Cap- 
tain Wright, of the Milk Publicity Council, that the 
farmers’ troubles arose from the fact that the people 
of this country were not drinking half as much milk 
as they should. But look at its price ! 


MUSSOLINI AND AN ANTI-BRITISH BLOC 


Exactly how Italy stands in the matter of the Ruhr 
‘cupation is not quite plain; apparently she likes its 
economic aspect but is inclined to dissent from the 
nilitary action that has been taken. It is, at any rate, 
trtainly satisfactory to learn that Signor Mussolini 
has denied the rather substantial reports that were 
published last week-end to the effect that he purposed 
bringing about an entente or coalition of the Con- 
tinental Powers to counterbalance what was called the 
Anglo-Saxon bloc—Britain and America. It turns out 
that this strange scheme was put forward by some 
Italian papers, and these by no means the most solid 
and responsible. The Corriere della Sera, the greatest 
talian journal, for instance, utterly disapproved of it 
ad maintained that the pacification and settlement of 
Europe were impossible without Anglo-Saxon co- 
ration. Considering the long-continued and well- 
Moved friendship of England for Italy, the idea of an 


anti-British combination is astonishing. It would have 
been still more astonishing if Signor Mussolini had 
not immediately disavowed it. 


JUDGES OR JURIES? 

The appeal of the Ilford murderers seems to have 
drawn more than ordinary attention to the procedure 
in the Court of Criminal Appeal, and in some quarters 
it appears to be thought that the Criminal Appeal Act, 
1907, set up a Court whose duty it is to perform the 
functions of a jury, in deciding questions of fact, as 
well as those, vested in the judges alone, of interpreting 
the Statute and Common Law of the country. This 
suggestion cannot be supported. The Statute enacted 
that the Court created by it should have power to 
determine, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act, any questions necessary for the purpose of doing 
justice in any case before it. The Criminal Appeal 
Act, 1907, must, therefore, be carefully perused 
before the true functions of the Court can be ascer- 
tained, and it is quite clear that Parliament never 
intended to substitute a tribunal consisting of judges 
only for the Courts of Assize and Quarter Sessions, at 
which no accused person can be convicted until found 
guilty, upon the facts as given in oral evidence, by a 
jury of twelve of his peers. Any interference with the 
present system of trial by jury would, in our opinion, 
be disastrous, and certainly if any alteration should be 
thought advisable, it should not take the form of a 
trial by judges alone, however much assisted by short- 
hand notes of the statements of witnesses. In fact, we 
do not believe the people of this country would even 
consider such a proposition. “e 


MR. MASSEY TO REMAIN 

It is probable that, after all, Mr. Massey will remain 
Prime Minister of New Zealand. As the result of the 
recent elections, the Reform Party, of which he is the 
leader, is in a minority of four votes in the Legislature 
as compared with the combined votes of the Liberal 
and Labour Parties. But there was little likelihood of 
such a combination being projected against him, and 
the Reformers have made overtures to the Liberals 
which are likely to be accepted, because both are abso- 
lutely opposed to the doctrines of revolutionary 
Socialism with which the Labour Party is infected. 
In a statement, Mr. Massey points out that the 
political struggle of the near future in the Dominion 
lies between progressive constitutional democracy and 
communism. There may not be an actual coalition of 
the Reformers and Liberals in the new Parliament, but 
it is almost certain that a sufficient number of Liberals 
will rally to Mr. Massey to keep him in office. 


WINEGLASSES 

We have been contemplating with sorrow some 
costly specimens of table glass proudly offered for sale 
this week by one of the largest stores in London. With 
the exception of the tumbler, every single one of these 
glasses is of a shape totally unsuited to its purpose. 
The champagne glass is a tall affair with a very small 
diameter, instead of being more or less tulip shaped 
and haying either a hollow stem or a star cut in the 
centre of the bowl, to keep the Wine ‘“‘ alive.’’ The 
claret glass closely resembles it, merely being rather 
larger, a glass in which the bouquet of a_ fine claret 
could never be appreciated. The liqueur glass is one 
of those tiny things which misguided people fill to the 
brim, instead of being, as any vehicle for a good 


‘Cognac should be, of considerable size, wide at the 


base of the bowl, and rather markedly pinched in at 
the top to concentrate the aroma. By whom are such 
things designed? By prohibitionists? When Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc and Mr. Maurice Baring once dwelt to- 
gether they kept, as the latter has recorded, a special 
kind of port for use in argument and called it “* throw- 
ing port.’’ These glasses, were they ours, would be 
throwing glasses, for drinking glasses they are not. 
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A Pilgrim’s Progress 
London, January 18, 1923 


T is twenty years since I came home from the wars 

to join myself to weekly journalism as assistant- 

editor of the Pilot, under that most perfect of 
editors, the late D. C. Lathbury. In that time I have 
seen a revolution accomplished in the daily Press, 
while the changes in the weekly Reviews have been of 
a much less drastic nature. In the one case the 
changes have been changes of outlook, of method, and 
of purpose; in the other they have been changes chiefly 
of personnel; and one is inclined to think that most 
of the changes have been for the worse. In all that 
time the Spectator alone has remained unchanged under 
the direction of its distinguished chief, who still re- 
tains the once enviable, but now perhaps somewhat 
onerous, position of both proprietor and editor. One 
change which has come upon all the Reviews is the 
change from complete anonymity to the more personal 
note, and although I am inclined to think that the old 
tradition was the better one, one must remember that 
one is writing for the public of the day and not for that 
of half a century ago. Mr. H. W. Massingham, 
whose impending retirement from the editorship of 
the Nation all of us will profoundly regret, has been 
the chief of those who have given distinction and value 
to this innovation in the weekly Reviews. The Nation 
and the Sarurpay Review are at opposite poles so far 
as their political ideals are concerned, and in that 
sense could never be rivals. But in other senses 
we are rivals, and therefore I hesitate to say 
all that I think about the loss of a man like Mr. 
Massingham to a Review like the Nation. What is 
melancholy to consider is the pitiful way in which the 
finest work in journalism is at the mercy of fancy and 
caprice. Mr. Massingham has put his whole life into 
Liberal journalism, and Liberal journalism as a whole 
has treated him disgracefully. | How often have I 
envied him the possession of a creed which enabled him 
to give expression to the most individual kind of 
idealism as though it were a universal doctrine, and 
how constantly I have admired the eloquent and great- 
hearted humanity with which he has exercised his 
privilege! In the mission in which all of us are reallv 
united—that of helping people to think clearly and 
rightly, to keep alive the humanities amid the tumult 
and the overflow of the banalities—there are no rival- 
ries and no jealousies; and therefore Mr. Massingham 
may be assured that a tribute offered to him in the 
Saturpay Review represents not only the feeling of 
the writer, but that of those who support and believe 
in what we stand for. 

* 


For a weekly Review—any journal for the matter 
of that—is something much more and greater than its 
editor, and even than its writers. The SATURDAY 
reached its majority before its present editor was born, 
and will continue, I hope, to be vigorous and young 
long after he is dead; he is_ but temporarily 
in charge; and it is his chief business to see that 
the Review as an entity remains intact. It is 
for him to maintain its traditions and hand 
it on to his successor as he received it from those of 
his predecessors who built it up and maintained 
it. Such a Review, moreover, consists not only of 
its editor and staff, but also of its readers; they influ- 
ence it, they go to make it what it is, and it is they 
who really give it its existence. It must therefore be 
a much broader thing than an expression of one man’s 
point of view. Much as I love the tradition of the 
Saturpay, and greatly as I desire to preserve it 
scrupulously, there are many things that I personally 
have to say that I would not allow the SaTuRDAY 
Review to say: more intimate, more individual—let us 
say more fallible—things than can be expected from 
the corporate voice of the paper. It is for that reason 
that T propose to resume under this heading a weekly 


commentary on events as they pass before one liy; 
and working in the world to-day; and if I sj 
name to them it is chiefly because I hope to pd 
that intimate sense of community with the cola 
the Saturpay that I enjoyed when I first pes 4 
write signed articles in it fifteen years ago. =n 
sense of community was the best thing that my wri 
ing life has brought me, and when it was broken ‘af 
in 1913, the loss to me I believe was more than the 
loss even to those many kindly readers who spoke 
wrote to me about it. For the readers of this Read 
are all educated people. They are not a mob or a 
titude, but a group; and although they may diff 
widely on the questions of the day, they are united ip 
common attitude of serious and intelligent oppeude 
tion and criticism of life. And my object in writing 
in this column will be to re-establish if I can that con- 
nexion between the readers and writers of the Reviw 
that is so valuable to both, and to bring the readers 
although silently, into closer collaboration with those 
who write. 
* * 

Mr. Garvin wrote in the Observer last wee 
beautiful and generous words, such as perhaps cane 
can write, about Mr. Massingham’s work in the 
Nation. And that brings me to a commentary on one 
who is probably the greatest journalistic figure of our 
time. It pleases me to remember that he came to 
weekly journalism first as my colleague when I was 
Editor of the Outlook; and that when he succeeded 
me in that post we changed positions and I became 
his contributor; and that when he took over the Pall 
Mall we together devised the daily series of minia- 
ture essays called ‘ The Things that Matter’ that 
were such fun to write—just because one could say 
things there that one could say nowhere else, and 
that, I hope, contributed something to that lively and 
sparkling epoch in evening journalism which came to 
an end with the crash of war. After that Mr. Garvin 
found his true pulpit—for that is the word—in the’ 
Observer; and although he is necessarily unequal, as 
anyone must be whose work is done at the pressure 
and with the passion that he puts into it, there can be 
no question that he is one of the few who have made 
political writing almost lyrical, while at the same time 
bringing to it a width of knowledge, a depth of study. 
an intensity, and, shall we say? vivacity of conviction 
that are without rival in our time. When I look at 
what is called the Sunday Press and see the pave- 
ments over which people are supposed to walk to church 
strewn with placards of murder and violence and every 
kind of disgusting sensation, I cannot be too thankful 
for Mr. Garvin and the Observer. 


* * 


During the past week two writers of distinction, 
widely different in age, in opportunity, in destiny and 
in the burden of their message, have passed into the 
silence. Frederic Harrison belonged to an age of 
which he himself was a mere survival ; Katherine Mans- 
field was a part of a literary epoch which is but yet on 
its threshold, and the true significance of which is not 
yet revealed. No young writer of our time has, on 
a performance so delicate and slight in bulk, achieved 
a reputation so sure and just. Frederic Harrison was 
a partaker in great movements, or movements once 
great, for the word ‘‘ positivism ’’ and the somewhat 
dreary creed which it implies mean less than nothing 
to the generation of to-day. He belongs essentially 
to a generation which, great as it was in solid literary 
and scholarly achievement, founded its chief title to 
fame on the fact that it produced men of character. 
Frederic Harrison himself was greater than anything 
he did or said. Katherine Mansfield’s short life was 
passed remote from all great movements, and in a 
privacy that was almost solitude; but the world of 
letters is the sweeter and more fragrant for what she 
was and did. 


F. Y. 
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REPARATIONS OR SECURITY? 


HILDREN live in thé present; statesmen in 
the future. The remainder, who fall into neither 
category and constitute the great majority of 
mankind, live in some intermediate latitude as near as 
they can get to the children. That is why everyone is 
so surprised when something happens. Those who 
overn the world very naturally hope that nothing 
will happen, and then they can continue to drift in- 
stead of think and act. Things of the greatest 
moment have been happening in Europe this last fort- 
night, and the tiresome business of thinking must be 
n all over again. Once more as in July, 1914, 
the importunate question, to act or refrain from acting, 
knocks at the door of British statesmanship. Now, as 
then, it finds the country halting between two opinions, 
and no strong lead either way. We do not pretend 
that the answer to that question is as vitally urgent to- 
day as it was in July, 1914; but in the near future 
Great Britain must evolve a definite policy. 


At the present moment H.M. Government have 
adopted a policy of watchful waiting—a kind of bene- 
yolent neutrality or critical expectation. Their de- 
meanour is rather like that of the sceptical pater- 
familias in church with his wife and children on the 
occasion of a great religious festival, which fcr him 
has no deep or special significance. We are reminded 
of the attitude of the Government of the United States 
under the first Presidency of Mr. Wilson. Mr. Wil- 
son could plead that his country was not responsible 
for the war. We cannot plead that we are not re- 
sponsible for the present state of Europe. Our share 
of that responsibility we must shoulder, however un- 
pleasant it may be. In 1919 we helped to sow the 
wind and we must now take our share of reaping the 
whirlwind. Out of the treaties of that fateful year we 
obtained all for which we stipulated—the German 
colonies, the German fleet and mercantile marine, Iraq, 
Palestine. Some of these acquisitions may be of 
doubtful value, a damnosa hereditas—the fruit of Mr. 
Lloyd George admiring himself in the mirror of Bis- 
marck. But they are what we asked for. 


The French, on the other hand, have had nothing 
but disappointments. After the war they sought but 
two things—security and reparations. The first was 
given them by the Pact between the United States, 
Great Britain and France. The second was included 
in the indemnity. That solemn Pact, to which the 
French, if possible, attached more importance than 
to the European Treaties, was not ratified. Legiti- 
mate reparations were smothered under a vast in- 
demnity that was to fulfil Mr. Lloyd George’s election 
pledges. The indemnity, swollen and inflated to mon- 
strous proportions, has burst like a soap-bubble; and 
with it have dissolved French and Belgian reparations. 
Security and reparations are then still to seek. In 
Europe the only country that has been restored is 
East Prussia; the only country that has obtained 
security is Great Britain. We are far from being sure 
that this is the moment for our Government to with- 
draw into a kind of American aloofness. The French 
problem is too urgent to allow them to accept the 
cautious, cryptical advice to ‘‘ wait and see’’ if in 
four years’ time something cannot be done to restore 
German credit and enable Germany to undertake her 
just obligations. It is not now to be assumed that 
the French when entering Westphalia, do not know 
where they are going. They have gone there in pur- 
suit not of a chauvinistic ideal or of revenge, but of 
their rights. The Ruhr is the industrial key of Ger- 
many, and we imagine the French intend to retain it 
till the commercial magnates, who now govern Ger- 
many, find that their present policy does not pay. 

The French action, often threatened and long de- 
layed, is not without hazard and danger. Before the 
war the equilibrium of Europe rested upon the balance 
o% power, modified from time to time, in so far as the 


smaller states were concerned, by the concert of the 
great Powers. The disappearance of the Austrian and 
Russian Empires, and the disarmament of Germany 
lay a heavier load of responsibility on England, France 
and Italy. Seen from far enough away, the interests 
of all three Allies are the same. But each has par- 
ticular interests which rank in a different order of im- 
portance. Ever’since the days of Walpole the first 
interest of Great Britain has been, and still is, peace. 
Hence any event likely to disturb European peace 
must be viewed in this country with a certain grave 
dismay, so that our first impulse is to suggest com- 
promise and delay. But we have not got to balance 
the French budget or rebuild the devastated area. The 
entry of a French economic mission, guarded by sixty 
thousand soldiers, into Germany is an event that doubt- 
less we would give much to cbviate, but not enough to 
prevent. If the French were not convinced that the 
Germans were trifling with them, they would not have 
undertaken their difficult enterprise. The more alike 
nations are the more difficult it is for them to under- 
stand one another. It is said that the French and 
Italians are near enough alike for each to appear to 
the other as the caricature of himself. The same 
might be said of the English and the Germans. It is 
probable that the French understand the Teuton better 
than we do. At all events they have set out on the 
quest of reparations. Even if they do not find them 
perhaps they will find security. They are entitled to 
both. Perhaps both are not obtainable. But the 
Ruhr is the key of either. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE—AND OTHERS 


Tie reduction in the Public Trustee’s fees as 
from January 1, is a matter of particular interest 
to testators, settlors, trustees and others who 
may contemplate employing him as an executor or 
trustee. It is also a matter of general interest to the 
public at large, because it is the result of economies 
such as have been effected, or at least ought to have 
been effected, in all departments of the Civil Service. 
In the case of the Public Trustee the cost of adminis- 
tering the department has been reduced in two ways: 
(1) by internal reorganization during the past three 
years and (2) by the drop in the Civil Servite bonus, 
which has fallen with the cost of living. This bonus 
forms part of the pay of practically all Civil Servants 
It reached its maximum about the end of 1920, when 
it very greatly exceeded the basic salaries of enormous 
classes of male and female clerks in public offices and 
undoubtedly raised them to a state of actual or relative 
affluence never before enjoyed by clerical officers of 
their rank. Incidentally it increased the total cost of 
the Civil Service—already hugely inflated by the neces- 
sities and opportunities of the war—by something like 
100,000,000. The Public Trustee Office, as a civil 
Department which was intended to be self-supporting, 
was overwhelmed by its small share of this vast 
burden : the Post Office, with its monopoly rights, en- 
deavoured to pass it on to its customers; other depart- 
ments merely dipped into the pockets of the tax-payer. 
Now that the bonus is shrinking like a snow man in a 
thaw, we are entitled to look for a corresponding 
measure of reduction in the cost of all public establish- 
ments. 

The Public Trustee, however, claims credit for 
further economies effected by reorganization. He has, 
it appears, reduced the staff of his Department by some- 
thing like twenty per cent. in the last three years, 
and with these diminished numbers he has managed 
all the trusts and estates that were in his care in 1919 
plus the net accretions of 1920, 1921 and 1922. There 
is no reason to suppose that the Public Trustee Office 
in 1919 was conspicuously overstaffed. On the con- 
trary, the conditions under which this particular office 
is constituted apply to it a test of efficiency—the profit 
and loss account—from which most other Government 
offices are unfortunately exempt; therefore there was 
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probably not more but less room for economy than 
in the average Whitehall establishment. All the more 
credit to Mr. Simpkin for his achievement. Voluntary 
prunings by the heads of Departments are greatly to 
be preferred to the rough-hewing of any Geddes axe, 
because they are pretty sure to be made with a greater 
consideration for the maintenance of efficiency. Is it 
unreasonable to expect that the Public Trustee’s ex- 
ample will be speedily followed throughout the Service 
and that the heads of other and much larger Govern- 
ment offices will, without waiting for compulsion, apply 
themselves diligently to the reduction of swollen 
establishments ? 
How far the Public Trustee’s new and reduced scale 
of fees will abate the eagerness with which some 
(though not all) of the joint-stock banks have lately 
been seeking to attract executorship and trusteeship 
business, remains to be seen. Before 1920 these 
banks undertook such work occasionally, and rather 
in order to oblige a few of their rich customers than as 
a possible source of direct profit. Very few of them 
had any special organization for the purpose, nor were 
they at all disposed to enter on any large scale into a 
new and highly technical kind of business, full of pit- 
falls for the inexperienced and unwary, and in its detail 
peculiarly wearing and worrying to those engaged in 
it. In those days the Public Trustee’s charges were 
so low that there was little temptation to accept equiva- 
lent fees and none whatever to undercut him. But the 
scale of 1920 was a very different matter. Sir George 
Murray’s extremely able ‘‘ Treasury mind’’ had 
helped to frame it, and in comparison with the 
old scale it appeared to have been constructed 
more or less on the same principle on which 
direct taxation is levied; that is to say, on 
capacity rather than on willingness to pay. This 
principle can be applied successfully only where the 
charge is in the nature of a compulsory levy, or where 
the service charged for is a monopoly; and nearly all 
payments exacted by the State do, in fact, come under 
one or other of these descriptions. In so far as the 
Public Trustee’s 1920 scale of fees was influenced by 
this principle, it was bound to be defective, for the 
Public Trustee Office is one of the very few examples 
in this country of a service provided by the State with- 
out any element of compulsion or monopoly in it. The 
result has been exactly what might have been ex- 
pected. The smaller and more troublesome estates 
and trusts continued to go to the Public Trustee as 
before, whilst the larger and more remunerative in 
very many cases escaped the increased burden proposed 
to be laid upon them, either by finding private trustees 
to manage them, or by getting better terms from the 
banks which now, for the first time, had a substantial 
inducement to undertake such business. 

The new 1923 scale of fees indicates a return, pro 
tanto, to a sounder because more practical and business- 
like policy. Probably it still leaves a certain margin 
within which the banks may compete successfully for 
a share of the commercially more desirable trusts. But 
that margin must be regarded as more or less precari- 
ous, because the Public Trustee is under a statutory 
obligation to make further reductions as and when 
experience warrants them, and if he keeps his work- 
ing costs down and frames his scales with a due re- 
gard to the actual costs of administering different 
classes of estates, he will be a very uncomfortable 
competitor for any bank which has committed itself 
deeply to this kind of business. The banks, moreover, 
having no legal right to take their fees out of the 
capital of existing trusts, are substantially restricted to 


such will trusts and settlements as have been created | 


with the express intention that a bank should be the 
trustee. For these and other reasons it seems unlikely 
that the administration of private family trusts will 
ever become a really considerable part of banking en- 
terprise in this country, or that in the normal case a 
profit-seeking corporate trustee will be preferred to the 
Public Trustee. 


20 January 1923 
THE HUMAN TOUCH 


By Maurice HEWLETT 


66 OMMAND these stones to be made bread ” 
( was a wile of the Tempter’s; yet that js the 
first thing we ask of the Memoirist. It js not 
always that he heeds it, being set on his own affair. 
but when he does, he is beyond price. ' 
Offiey remarked to me that there is no fashion about Pitt’s 
person and manner. That he appeared like a man come from 

a college. That he had a habit, when attentive, of Pushing 

up his under lip, and drawing down the corners of his upper 

lip in the form of whiskers. 
One can see him. Offley, who was a wine merchant, 
observed that much the day before he reported it to 
Mr. Farington; and there it is, hot and hot, and with 
it Pitt for evermore. 

Joseph Farington, whose diary* contains that 
thumb-nail sketch, was no self-seeker. He went to 
and fro in a world which interested him extremely, and 
was ‘‘ induced to put down in writing curious matter 
and useful to the biographer.’’ So much he certainly 
did. Nobody need look to find him a Pepys or an 
Evelyn. He was a landscape painter, and a good one 
in the old tradition; he looked for salients in life as 
well as art, and left himself out of reckoning. One 
touching outburst on the death of his wife is almost 
his only reference to his own affairs. Men and women 
are his concern, and of them there is fine confused 
feeding in a diary discovered a hundred years after it 
was finished, enriched and bettered by the notes of an 
admirable editor. There is to be more of it, and can- 
not be too much. It makes dead men live. 

Among other things it will do its part in stiffening 
the upper lips of those who maintain that mankind 
does not substantially alter within historic periods. A 
hundred years, to History, is past like a watch in the 
night; therefore it will not perhaps go very far. It 
will show, however, that in the heyday of aristocratic 
patronage and pre-Reform politics the social position 
of the artist was exactly what it is now, as high or as 
low as the artist chose to make it. Blake and his wife 
could play Adam and Eve in a Lambeth back-garden; 
Sir Joshua’s niece could marry an Earl; Joseph Faring- 
ton go everywhere and meet everybody. It is true 
that he was a man of family, connected, for instance, 
by marriage with Horace Walpole. It was an advant- 
age which he was able to bring into account; but 
friends of his, who had nothing of the kind, men like 
Lawrence, West and Flaxman, marketed their abilities 
equally well. The R.A. gave them status, as it does 
to-day. Sitters unbent to them; or if they did not 
they had their own ways of compelling attention. 
Here is Gainsborough’s, as Farington had it from Sir 
Francis Bourgeois. He was to paint a portrait of 
Pitt, who 

on coming into the painting room sat down in the sitter’s 
chair, and, taking out a book, began to read.  Gains- 
borough, struck with the hauteur and disrespectful manner of 

Mr. Pitt, treated him in this way. He took up his palette 

and seeming to be trifling among his colours, began carelessly 

to hum Tol, lol-de-rol; on hearing which Mr. Pitt recollected 

himself, shut his book, and sat in a proper manner. 
Gainsborough, says Farington, ‘knew his own value,” 
and seems also to have known other people’s. He 
told Bourgeois that ‘‘ he talked bawdy to the King, 
and morality to the Prince of Wales.’’ But that was 
his own affair. Mine is that a career was then, as it 
is now, open to talent—and no doubt has ever been. 

The Royal Academy was in high favour with George 
III, who watched its behaviour with a jealous eye for 
possible cabals or a hint of ‘‘ democracy.” One of 
the most arresting passages in the Diary is an account 
of the King’s conversation with West, who was by 
birth an American, during the War of Independence. 
The exact date is not given; but it was shortly after 
the defeat of Cornwallis in 1781, therefore near the 


** The Farington Diary,’ by Joseph Farington, R.A., edited by 
James Greig; Vol. I. Hutchinson, 21s. 
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end. West went to the Queen’s House upon some 
business, Which being done, the Queen 

F i her closet with her, which he did, and 

ody Rhee there. The King began to talk about America. 

He asked West, what would Washington do were America to 

be declared independent. _West_ said he believed he would 

retire to a private situation. The King said, if he did he 

would be the greatest man in the world. 
The King, who, evidently, was weakening, went on to 
discuss future international relations, should America 
become a nation. WwW est’s replies were reasonable and 
reassuring. ‘‘ During this conversation the Queen 
was much affected, and shed tears.’’ A very human 
touch indeed, and a valuable anecdote in more ways 
than one. If there is anything better it is a moving 
account of the death of Burke’s beloved son in the 
arms of his father, which no one should miss, though 
it is too long for quotation here. Farington had it 
from Lady Inchiquin, Sir Joshua’s heiress and niece. 
Without such things history is a frozen waste. 

There is much about Burke in the Diary, but I can 
only find room for a story which Farington had from 
Lawrence, who himself had it from Lord Minto. He, 
having been at school in France with Mirabeau, was 
responsible for introducing that firebrand, when in 
England, to Burke. Mirabeau had hardly any Eng- 
lish, Burke as little French, yet the pair ‘‘ argued with 
as much earnestness and continuation as if they had 
been speaking a language common to both.’’ And no 
doubt they were. ‘‘ Mirabeau was astonished at the 
eloquence and force with which Burke expressed his 
meaning, though he could only do it by uniting words 
of different languages.’’ We are not told whether 
Burke was equally astonished. Probably not. He 
was of the sort that can only think of one thing at a 
time. It must have been a comic interview for the 
rejoicing third. Equally comic is the scene between 
George III and Hoppner, for which Yenn R.A. is 
answerable. Yenn was with the King when Hoppner 
was introduced to learn his pleasure about a portrait 
of the Princess of Wales. The interview began badly, 
because the King did not remember Hoppner’s name; 
but it went on much worse when he did. ‘‘ When the 
King said that he did not approve of red and yellow 
trees, and that artists should look at nature,’’ Hoppner 
replied ‘‘ that he had studied landscape as much as 
anybody.’’ After that the King talked to somebody 
else, but Hoppner ‘‘ replied as if he was the person 
spoken to.’’ He ‘‘ looked white, and was much agi- 
tated.’’ Not unnaturally, the King left the room; 
then Hoppner ‘‘ spoke very passionately,’’ saying that 
“he did not come there to solicit employment, and 
that he knew he was the best painter in England.’’ 
The end of it all was that the King told Yenn that 
“he perceived he had made Hoppner very angry by 
his remarks on the pictures exhibited; and added that 
he should not paint the Princess of Wales for him.’’ 
One must not lose one’s temper with Majesty. 

No doubt there have been histories of the Royal 
Academy, though I have not had the fortune to meet 
with them. There will have to be another now, for 
Farington will clothe its bones with meat. In 1793, 
and the Society twenty-five years old, the annual 
dinner was at a quarter past five, and ‘‘ consisted of 
two courses and a dessert, admirably served. Wood- 
cocks, etc., in the second course, and in the dessert 
grapes and asparagus—of all these plenty. Excellent 
champagne was served once round between the 
courses.’’ Prices were high in 1793, which accounts 
for the stint of champagne—and perhaps for asparagus 
at dessert. It was Farington himself who set the 
Banquet on its legs, and in the way of becoming what 
it has been of late. Charles Fox attended it in 1796, 
but the seating arrangements were bad then. ‘‘ Mar- 
quess Buckingham sat by the singers, Charles Fox 
between Zoffany and Rooke.’’ That did not suit 
Farington, who interfered, and made room for Fox 
“between Mr. Price and Mr. Knight.’’ Fox had pro- 
tested that he was very well where he was; but he 


had to move. Farington adds, ‘‘ I observed this atten- 
tion to Mr. Fox was much approved of. Malone told 
me that it was a good manceuvre.’’ The fine shades 
of the manceuvre escape me—but what was done for 
the Marquess Buckingham? ° 

Here is a statement upon which I should have liked 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s opinion : 

Mr. Penneck once saw a very beautiful woman who lived 
as housekeeper with the present Lord Orford. His physician, 
on account of his health, advised him to part with her. He 
settled a handsome annuity on her. 

That was written the year before Horace Walpole’s 
(Lord Orford’s) death. Penneck was the clergyman 
who beat Colman ‘‘ through jealousy.’’ Was he on 
visiting terms with Strawberry? I doubt it. But— 
fine confused reading in Farington. 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN A SALERNO 
VILLAGE 


By V. B. J. 


S the clock strikes eleven we descend the 
A ow streets leading to the piazza. The lan- 

tern, carried by an old and tattered peasant 
hobbling in front of us, casts its pale light on the steps 
and walls of the houses, or illumines for a second an 
archway half-lost in the shadows or the roughly painted 
head of a Madonna gazing down from her niche. The 
streets are silent and deserted, but from the villages 
and isolated houses on the terraces of the opposite 
hillside small beads of light shine clearly and steadily, 
like the lamps of the wise virgins awaiting the coming 
of the bridegroom. 

Passing through a mysterious passage piercing a 
labyrinth of houses, we reach the piazza and its minia- 
ture Duomo. A single shop remains open. From 
within comes the sound of voices, while in the circle 
of light radiating from the door young men loiter and 
gossip. For the most part the population is in the 
Duomo. Yet the piazza is alive—alive with a crowd of 
running, shouting, gesticulating children. Squibs 
are tossed into the air and let fall a shower of sparks 
through the leafless branches of the trees, or else lie 
spluttering and wriggling on the cobbles. Suddenly 
a boy picks one up and holding it above his head runs 
across the piazza, leaving a trail like a comet behind 
him. In and out the trees, round the fountain, up 
and down the steps of the Duomo, disappearing into 
dark alleys and re-appearing in the lurid, smoky light 
he is pursued by his fellows in their struggle to seize 
the prize from his grasp, until the place seems peopled 
by a phantom host of mountain imps. Their shrill cries 
are only broken by the explosion of fireworks, some- 
times close at hand, sometimes in the villages across 
the valley—the reports, in a strange medley of sound, 
re-echoing through the hills and dying away in the 
innermost recesses of the mountains. 

Thus, after their fashion, the children celebrate the 
anniversary of the birth of Christ. A more solemn, 
expectant note is struck by the monotonous, metallic 
tolling of a bell in a distant campanile, which quick- 
ens, on the approach of midnight, into intermittent, 
nervous peals as if a final summons to the faithful to 
attend the festival. At the last stroke of twelve the 
bronze doors of the Duomo are thrown open, revealing. 
in a flood of light from a myriad candles, the thronged 
nave, the high altar dominated by glittering crucifix 
and jewelled Madonna, and priests officiating in vest- 
ments of white and gold. The contadini issue forth— 
young men and maidens, old men and children—women 
prematurely wrinkled, their grey heads hidden be- 
neath scarlet shawls, girls of olive complexion and 
flashing eye, veils of black covering their raven hair, 
men in slouch hats, children by their mother’s side, 
babies in arms. Outside, the village band, peak- 
capped and be-uniformed, strikes up a tune alternating 
between a military march and a Salvation Army hymn; 
bombs explode; rockets shoot up. From a wire at- 
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tached to an adjoining house, a firework, fashioned 
to represent the Star in the East, but more resembling 
a child’s kite, is suspending, spluttering and crackling, 
above the heads of the onlookers. And amid the 
hubbub of voices, the smell of powder and the dis- 
cordant crash of battered wind instruments, the Bam- 
bino is brought out to the Cathedral steps. He is car- 
ried, a little waxen doll swaddled in tissue of purple 
and gold and laid in a flowered crib, in the arms of a 
sleek priest. Two acolytes, whose hurried, mechanical 
chanting is drowned by the noise on the piazza, bear 
the priest’s cope, while the third holds above him an 
umbrella shaped like the Sultan of Morocco’s. 

As the last ember fell from the fading star, the pro- 
cession returned, and the Bambino was solemnly re- 
placed in his manger beneath a rock-like edifice tower- 
ing to the roof—reminiscent of some gigantic toy dis- 
played in Christmas shop-windows: little figures in 
peasant costume emerging from card-board chalets 
and approaching in stiff, doll-like attitudes of venera- 
tion the resting-place of the Child, before which flick- 
ered rows of candles. The people thronged back into 
the church and crowded up to the altar. Some huddled 
together on benches, others lolled on the steps of the 
altar or pulpit. Little boys moved to and fro between 
the pillars of the nave; chairs were passed over the 
heads of the kneeling worshippers, women settled their 
babies to sleep in their laps or bent forward to whisper 
to each other, while here and there a dog nosed round 
in search of his master. Even at the supreme moment 
of the Elevation, when every head was bowed, the re- 
port of fireworks, exploded on the very threshold of the 
holy place, reverberated round the walls, and an old 
man with shambling gait rattled the coins in his plate 
as he solicited the devout for alms. None of these 
things disturbed the monotonous drone of the priests 
as they chanted their unintelligible Latin and made their 
genuflexions ; yet, despite the strident tones of a ram- 
shackle organ, despite the stir and movement, one felt 
the heart of this simple congregation beating with a 
deep-felt emotion. This was no religious philosophy 
explained from the pulpit, no mere outward and visible 
sign of a moral code for the conduct of life, but an 
intimate fact—the birth of a God who holds sway over 
life and death, who can punish or redeem. Here was 
a faith as simple and penetrating as that of the men 
and women who sought spiritual guidance or refuge 
from pagan persecution in the bowels of the Roman 
catacombs. The priests alone seemed artificial and 
unmoved. What mattered to them the bark of 
a dog, the cry of an infant, the rattle of coins 
in the plate, their own mumbled chants? Of what 
import the progress of civilization, so long as 
their flock believed in God ...and the Holy Roman 
Church? Yet on the progressive instinct and capacity 
for honest labour of this naive and backward population 
—dqualities all too rare in the southern Italian—the 
future of the new risorgimento must ultimately depend. 
Will the new spirit of Italy enlighten her children and 
rear them to a restrained and self-conscious manhood ? 

Hard by the Duomo an equally simple, but infinitely 
more pathetic scene: a dimly lit church, three priests 
celebrating Mass at the altar, otherwise emptiness, save 
for the lonely figures of women in black kneeling in 
the shadows. From behind the iron grilles above the 
arches of the nave, thin, plaintive voices chanted the 
responses. They were the voices of the nuns, unseen 
by the world, vowed to perpetual seclusion. 

It was with feelings of relief that I went out into 
the crisp night air. The heavens shone with innumer- 
able stars; on either side arose the dark, rugged mass 
of the mountains; through a gap could be seen the 
faint outline of the smooth sea; in a garden the taper- 
ing cypress and the spreading head of the stately 
pine stood blackly against the skyline. What would 
the Creator of such majestic beauty think of the splut- 
tering fireworks, the waxen doll in its flowered crib, 
the piping voices of the nuns?. . . But surely He would 
smile upon the babies and the dogs in His church. 


HAMPSTEAD AND SHAFTESBURY 
AVENUE 


By JAMES AGATE 


OVERS of good acting, good producing, and 
good plays should hasten to visit the Everyman 


Theatre at Hampstead before ‘ Medium,’ by 
Leopold Thoma, and ‘ The Perfect Day,’ by Emile 
Mazaud, are withdrawn. When the curtain goes up— ~ 
at eight-fifteen, and in Hampstead too !—you behold 
so they tell me, Mr. Franklin Dyall raving in a prison 
cell and ‘‘ carrying-on ’’ as a man may be supposed to 
do who has a couple of murders on his hands which 
he cannot explain to his own satisfaction, let alone 
that of judge and jury. I was, regrettably, five 
minutes late, and when I entered Mr. Dyall was 
reasoning quite sweetly with Miss Mary Merrall in a 
setting for which Mr. Norman Macdermott deserves 
the highest praise. The scene was that lady’s boudoir, 
described in terms of three pieces of furniture and 
some formal hangings. Compare the method of the 
West End producer, and of the West End playwright 
also, let loose upon such a scene. How one would 
have ransacked all Kensington and all Chelsea for 
nasty little ‘‘ art-squares ’’ filled with inferior down; 
how the other would have rummaged his brain for 
something new in lady’s-maids and obsequious vas- 


‘salage! At Hampstead, both playwright and producer 


are one in this matter of simplification. The scene 
which follows is ‘‘ A Supper Room at a Fancy Dress 
Ball,’’ where the atmosphere of gaudiness and riot is 
obtained not by the use of a distant orchestra, noise- 
less waiters and noisy guests, but by means of a few 
strips of gilt paper pasted on to a door of the right 
shape. It is owing to Mr. Macdermott’s genius that 
a ten-shilling note goes farther at Hampstead, and is 
more effective, than a hundred pounds thrown away 
in Shaftesbury Avenue. There were only three char- 
acters in this scene, and they spoke to the point. 

It so happens that at the beginning I was not par- 
ticularly interested in the play’s thesis, which had to 
do with the abuse of hypnotism. This leaves me cold. 
Say that anybody wants to hypnotize me, I know that 
all I have to do is to refuse to submit. I know, be- 
cause I have made the experiment. A fortiori I de- 
cline to believe that anybody could hypnotize me with- 
out my knowing anything at all about it. For the 
first half of the play, then, I contented myself with 
watching Miss Merrall and Mr. Dyall, and pretending 
that they were acting in Gaelic or Erse or Gibberish, 
which indeed they were. I must, for the play’s sake, 
obtrude a personal detail here. It is my custom in 
the intervals at this theatre, to dissipate the intel- 
lectual gloom by a visit to a neighbouring tap-room 
full of carters and other jolly people, real and alive. On 
this evening I preferred to stand in the doorway of a 
curiosity-shop and listen to a scene from ‘ Butter- 
fly,’ in course of performance at Covent Garden. This 
was my first experience of listening-in, and it gave a 
new turn to the old tag about there being more things 
in heaven and earth, etc. After all it may be possible 
that a hypnotist who, Svengali-wise, has seduced 
a woman may suggest murder to the husband when 
the liaison lags. All things seem to have become 
possible. It was in a mood more _ reconcilable 
with the play that I went back to the theatre. The 
scene now presented was one, however, which asked 
nothing from reconciliation. It would have moved 
any playgoer susceptible to great acting even if it had 
been torn from its context and mortised into a music- 
hall programme. The husband, under suggestion, 
puts poison into his wife’s tea, wakes to conscious- 
ness and the agony of watching her die. Vieux jeu? 
Well, all the best things of the stage are old. In this 


scene Miss Merrall—the physical resemblance between 
her and Sybil is extraordinary—gave one of the 
most pathetic exhibitions that I can remember. 
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actress’s power of simple emotion. I do not believe 
that there is any player in England who could express 
so much with so little outward display. The whole 
scene had the finish, power and quality, the nice blend- 
ing of physital and mental stress which only the 
greatest use. This dying was worthy of the Frou- 
Frou of another generation. My admiration of Mr. 
Dyall increases with every performance. Let him be 
haggard, sinister, possessed, normal—anything ex- 
cept romantic—and he is one of the best actors in 
London. His quiet passages were admirable. Un- 
fortunately the hypnotist of Mr. George Hayes let the 
play down. The actor’s make-up was wrong. It 
promised well enough with a brow like Sir Hall 
Caine’s, to threaten and command, disappointed with 
a foolish beard, and petered out in a body which did 
not belong to the head. This arch-villain stalked 
through his campaign of murder like a rabbit with a 
thunderbolt tied to its tail. The evening concluded 
with one of those slices of provincial life which the 
French do so admirably. A failure from the town 
visits his former crony, now successfully and churlishly 
retired. He is exhausted, eats ravenously and drinks 
to grieve his host, is sick and remains a poet. To 
save the stamp he, on departure, presents his politesse, 
or letter of thanks, in which he describes by anticipa- 
tion his open-armed welcome. You hear the whistle 
of the train bearing him away, probably for ever, and 
as his host reads, remorse begins to filter through his 
poverty-stricken soul. Such differing writers as 
Capus and Tristan Bernard do this kind of thing beau- 
tifully; some such playlet is in every Frenchman’s 
desk. It was most beautifully acted by Messrs. Freci 
O’Donovan, George Merritt, and Harold Scott, with 
the help of Miss Margaret Yarde. 

In comparison with these Hampstead sincerities 
‘ The Great Well,’ at the New Theatre, seemed a trifle 
silly. Mr. Sutro asks us what we think will happen 
when a magnate, whose oil-well has dried up, is ruined 
by a wife who blabs his secret to her lover. The 
answer is a ring at the telephone and the news that, 
the well having re-started, the magnate is not ruined ! 
That, of course, is possible. Duncan might have 
died in his sleep, of a pork chop; which would have 
been the end of Shakespeare’s play, but might have 
been the beginning of one of Ibsen’s. Granting the 
accident of the telephone what, we are next asked, 
will be the attitude of the triangle? Well, I don’t think 
you can call it an attitude. At five minutes to eleven 
the wife, who for three hours has volubly loathed her 
husband, discovers that she is enceinte, and at eleven 
o’clock throws herself into his arms. And it is thirty- 
three years since Ibsen, in ‘ Hedda Gabler,’ pointed 
out that the coming of the child carries with it increase 
of dislike. Let me hazard that this piece was really 
well played. All that my seat at the back of the dress- 
circle allowed me to see definitely was Miss Laura 
Cowie opening and closing her mouth like a fish on a 
river bank, and the distant Mr. Matheson Lang letting 
off his heavy ordnance like a battleship at sea. I sug- 
gest that it is a mistake so to place a critic that de- 
tailed consideration of serious artists cannot be 
attempted. 

It was a disappointment to find that the seat which 
the management of the Apollo Theatre had reserved 
for me for Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry’s re-appearance 
in Mr. Temple Thurston’s ‘ A Roof and Four Walls ’ 
should be the very last in the last row of stalls. Upon 
representation the management courteously placed me 
one row nearer the stage, but still at a distance pre- 
cluding nicety of judgment. I would suggest to gen- 
tlemen of the box-office that criticism is something 
more than an affair of adjectives and a trowel, and that 
to offer a formal opinion which must necessarily be 
less than critical would be to commit an impertinence 
towards the artists. Speaking roughly, the play 
seemed to me to be acted quite extraordinarily well. 
and I hope to give a bird’s eye, and therefore strictly 
tentative, view of the proceedings next week. 


20 January 1993 
UNRIPE OPERA © 
By DyneLey Hussey 


HERE is in Bow Street, quite close to the Opera- 

house, an electric sign representing a bunch of 

bananas. By night their colour changes from 
green to yellow, while a legend invites the passer-by to 
watch them ripen. The performances of the British 
National Opera Company during the past four weeks 
disclose a singular aptness in this symbol at their door. 
I had very much hoped to watch them ripen from the 
immaturity of last year. There was so much promise 
in those performances, so much good material which 
required no more than the proper handling, that one 
seemed to be witnessing the creation of a sound 
tradition of English operatic performance. Experience 
and establishment would do the rest. But winter has 
come and has caught them in the green stage. 


Lack of imagination in production is the main failing 
of these performances. It is difficult to understand 
why opera should be the one form of drama in which 
stage-management is allowed to remain utterly: provin- 
cial and out of date. The least of revues is produced 
nowadays with better taste. At no other theatre in the 


West End would a setting like that designed, by Mr. . 


Allinson I think, for ‘Seraglio’ be ruined by conjunction 
with an alien back-cloth, which looked as if it belonged 
to some worn-out production of ‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man.’ Mr. Allinson’s scenery is purely conventional, 
and I remember, when this version of the opera was first 
staged at Drury Lane, the equally formal and delight- 
ful view of the Straits and Stamboul that went with 
it. The naturalistic and damaged representation of the 
open sea used the other evening was symbolic of the 
general incongruity of the acting with the spirit of the 
piece. Realistic action in this puppet-show becomes 
merely ludicrous. We cannot shed tears with Con- 
stance, when she behaves like one of Puccini’s ill-used 
heroines. Nor were we impressed by the melodrama- 
tics of the Pasha, which would have roused a music-hall 
audience to sarcastic merriment. And the comic relief 
—well, the favourite device of these singers is to fall 
into the error of the Ancients and mistake the liver for 
the seat of the emotions. A purely conventional pre- 
sentation, like that devised by Mr. Nigel Playfair for 
the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ is surely the only solution of the 
actor’s problem, even as it is of the scene-painter’s. 
When he produced ‘ The Marriage of Figaro,’ Sir 
Thomas Beecham wisely called in the assistance of Mr. 
Playfair, Mr. Hugo Rumbold and Mr. Harwood, and 
gave us the most wholly satisfactory performance we 
have seen. The singers in the original Beecham pro- 
duction were probably no better than those who per- 
formed this opera last week. But they had been 
trained in’ a precision of movement, which their suc- 
cessors have lost or never learned. There seems to be 
no authoritative director in this company to co-ordinate 
individual efforts. Each is left to do his best, which is 
sometimes very good but often irrelevant, according to 
his lights. 

Lights—that brings me to another point. The illum- 
ination and electric devices at Covent Garden’ are 
modern and elaborate, but the management of them 
in these performances reminds one of Mr. 
Charles Withers’s Heath-Robinsonian apparatus at the 
Alhambra. Day dawns or night falls with a tropical 
abruptness—you can almost hear the clatter of 
switches. And, in these days of electric signs we are 
unmoved, except to irritation, by the crude twinklings 
which distract the attention during the love-duet in 
‘Madam Butterfly’ and in the second act of ‘ Hansel 

-and Gretel.’ At such moments we do not wish to be 
reminded of how much better they do these things at 
Piccadilly Circus. 

‘ Hansel and Gretel,’ indeed, proved a most disap- 
pointing affair. The light, pretty music was crushed 
under the heavy hand of the unimaginative producer. 
After the bull’s-eye lanterns, which so pitifully, failed to 
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suggest faéry, came the angels. 1 know this is a Ger- 
man story, but need the angels have been so stolid? 
Need they, with their cardboard wings and silvered 
alm-leaves, have resembled so closely the worst kind 
of Christmas-card? They walked round and round the 
stage, occasionally disposing themselves with gawky 
movements into some drearily sentimental composition 
above the sleeping children. Fifty years ago this 
might have been thought beautiful; but to-day it is 
merely tedious. 

The National Opera Company has reached a critical 
stage in its career. A choice must be made between 
an attempt to achieve a really high standard of perform- 
ance and degeneration to the second-rate level of the 
average operatic touring company. We have had to 
be satisfied with that in the past, but we were given 
reasonable hopes of a better future. There must be 
innumerable difficulties in the way, especially financial 
difficulties. But one would forgive bad scenery and 
other similar shortcomings, if there were genuine signs 
of improvement, where it can be made by imaginative 
direction. So far from improvement, I see only a fall- 
ing-off ; and the question, fatal to the Company’s reputa- 
tion, is being asked, whether this is, after all, not a new 
and vital force, but only the last dying flicker of the fire 
Sir Thomas Beecham so arduously stoked. I must con- 
fess that at present the best things in these perform- 
ances seem to be due to him. For there are ripe and 
yellow gleams, if I may revert to my fruiterer’s sign. 
The orchestra, his creation, can compete with any other 
body without fear of disgrace, and we need no better 
conductors than Mr. Eugene Goossens and Mr. Julius 
Harrison, his old lieutenants. On the stage, too, there 
have been admirable individual performances. But 
while the Company has to rely on singers with small 
voices, it must make up for the deficiency by a perfec- 
tion of the ensemble, the best feature of the Beecham 
performances, and of acting. Miss Austral alone of 
all the singers possesses a voice adequate for the large 
house, and her Briinnhilde was, with the obvious 
exception of Miss Maggie Teyte’s delightful interpre- 
tations of Hansel, Butterfly, and Cherubino, the most 
satisfactory performance during the season. 


A Woman s Causerie 
DEAD CITIES 


NCE again I have heard the voice of Duse. In 

the Dead City she moved, a ghost of herself, 

amongst men tortured and weighed down by a 
sense of doom such as falls on those who tear from the 
heart of the earth the bodies that have been trusted to 
her care. There is an atmosphere in D’Annunzio’s 
play of a curse on these disturbers—marvellously sug- 
gested by Duse’s voice and movements—that, to-day, 
when we are all reading and thinking of the discoveries 
in Egypt, we miss in the newspaper accounts of buried 
treasure. But beyond the superficial astonishment and 
curiosity in discoveries such as this, there must also 
be a consciousness of awe, as if spirits were angry at 
the disturbers of their sleep. Perhaps the men who 
first opened Tutankh Amen’s tomb will one day tell us 
if they had felt something of this dread. We only 
know that when they removed the box from the King’s 
tomb—the first object taken from there for over three 4 
thousand years—they carried, as a gift to all the 
world, the robes, the slippers and the amber necklace 
of a queen. Who of us does not wish to see that dress 
of transparent net studded with pearls; the sandals 
in which her feet trod the floor of her palaces (how 
strange to look on her little sandals, and to know 
that the stones of her palaces are lost); the painted 
boxes in which she hid the hundred secrets of her 
toilet, and the necklace that was twisted round the 
column of her neck? 

* * * 


But the desire of archeologists to master the sources 
of our civilization has always been stronger than their 


fear of sacrilege, and in entering the region of death 
—a hidden world under our world of light and air— 
they have been able to make us all richer by a know- 
ledge of the past. It must be a sluggish mind indeed 
that has not thrilled at great discoveries. When the 
archeologist in D’Annunzio’s play speaks of ‘‘ the 
most glittering treasure that death has ever heaped 
up in the darkness of earth for centuries, for thousands 
of years,’’ all who listened must have thought, as I 
did, of Schliemann at Hissarlik; of de Rossi when he 
found again the entrance to the catacombs and led 
Pius IX to the place where the martyrs had prayed, 
(his centenary was celebrated this week in presence of 
the Pope); and of the men who, now, day by day are 
bringing to light objects touched by those long dead. 


* * 


Whenever such treasures have been given back to 
the world they have always influenced the art of that 
time. During the revival of classical studies in the 
eighteenth century, Piranesi decorated the English 
coffee-house in Rome with copies of Egyptian statues 
and hieroglyphs, he also made etchings as models for 
decoration in the Egyptian manner, preparing the way 
for the style of the Empire. Artists have for centuries 
drawn inspiration from Egypt and always according 
to the spirit of their own day. And our delight and 
enthusiasm in the present discoveries is so fresh and 
invigorating that, whatever may develop in our art 
from our knowledge of Tutankh Amen’s reign, will be 
entirely new and entirely ours. The designs of furni- 
ture, the patterns on textiles will certainly be copied, 
and there will, no doubt, be a revival of Egyptian 
fashions in clothes; far less difficult to achieve now 
than at almost any other time. The delightfully absurd 
fashion, hardly yet started, of wearing coloured wigs 
may be encouraged by one being forced to recognize 
once more through Egypt the dignity of this form of 
head ornament. Little women dancing about in 
golden wigs have all the charm of that true artificiality 
which, whether people like it or not, has a definite 
artistic value, quite different from the artificiality that 
pretends to be real. 

It may even be that these discoveries of marvellously 
finished work will rouse us from the mania of the last 
years for all form of primitive and barbaric art. We 
have been for too long a time only interested in what 
is primeval and savage, with the result that we have 
dared to prefer the Negro fetish to any kind of mature 
art. We had, in fact, almost denied every conquest 
of civilization in taste for the first carving by the first 
man. If the result of the finding of this treasure in 
Egypt means, besides the pleasure of a purely 
scholarly interest, also a return to a desire for perfec- 
tion in beauty, it may be that the shade of the dead 
king will forgive those who have desecrated his = 


Verse 
THERE IS A LIGHT OF RIVERS 


HERE is a light of rivers 
To make your journey plain, 
And trees touching high heaven 
Bend low to earth again, 
That they may drink your presence, 
Like a swift fall of rain. 


The wind behind your shoulders, 
A cloak of cloud hath thrust, 
That the proud sun may witness 

The prouder state of dust. 


Sirius, with Betelgeuze, 

Arcturus and Altair, 
Star with star doth tourney 

For the black gage of your hair. 
Will you then stoop to fasten 


A glow-worm there? 
Lovis GOLDING 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Saturvay Review welcomes the free expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public interest 
although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. , 
Letters which are of reasonable brevity and ave signed with the writer’s name are mure likely to be published than long and 


anonymous communications, 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


DRINK AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—It is significant that my modest suggestion on the above 
economical question should have brought into the field five corre- 
spondents, of whom two discern, or imagine, the paw of pussyfoot 
in the mere raising of a liquor inquiry. I trust that your corre- 
spondents will not deem me discourteous if I fail to answer each 
individually, especially as their letters have so much in common 
as to warrant a reply on general lines. 

1. I am challenged to produce the returns on which my theory 
is founded. I know better than to attempt to burden your 
columns with a mass of figures, but one typical fact may be 
quoted. According to the latest available Board of Trade Census 
of Production Returns, 84,969 persons were reported as engaged in 
the malting and brewing industry, and as producing a commodity 
of the selling value of £54,133,000. A calculation founded on 
the same table shows that the same amount spent in clothing 
would have given employment to 398,108 persons, or well over 
four times the above number. Other commodities in general 
demand, appearing on the same list, show similar proportions, and 
I consider my foundation, statement justified. 

2. But would the money unspent on drink be expended in the 
commodities referred to? Experience, especially in large indus- 
trial districts, supply an answer in the affirmative. A typical 
instance of this came under my own notice. During a three 
weeks compulsory closing of public-houses in a district of Belfast 
the trade in other establishments so increased that the traders 
found the wholesale dealers unable to fill, without delay, the orders 
which flowed in upon them. There can be no doubt that similar 
results would follow similar conditions on a national as well as on 
a local scale. 

3. Roughly speaking, one half of the gross expenditure on 
drink goes to the aid of taxation. True; but from this must be 
deducted the proportion of this income expended on the redress 
of evils for which the habit of drinking is mainly responsible. 
Moreover, the remaining expenditure, about £ 200,000,000, is suffi- 
ciently large to call for grave consideration in this connexion. 

4. Many trades and industries are allied with the business of 
brewing, but the persons employed in these should be brought into 
the account. True; but the same consideration obtains in the 
case of the other commodities referred to. Allied and subsidiary 
trades and industries on both sides may be left to balance each 
other and leave the central comparison unaffected. 

5. Why single out intoxicants in this connexion? Why not 
apply the same reasoning to tea and other luxuries? I have no 

objection to such an extension, if not undesirable on other grounds. 
No nation should have any use for indulgence in a luxury which 
involves the continuance of any wide-spread social misery. 

6. There is unemployment in America. True again; but at 
present it is unsafe to quote America, where prohibition is still 
in the experimental stage and whence come reports bewildering in 
their contradictory character. Moreover, unemployment is but 
the result of one factor only, and there is good ground for believ- 
ing that prohibition, so far from aggravating, has modified this 
grave social phenomenon. It is proved beyond doubt that the 
conversion of many breweries in the States into factories of various 
kinds has resulted in the employment of an increased number of 
** hands.” 

These are the only points on which your space will allow me 
to comment, and I think I may claim to have proved that while 
the diversion of expenditure on alcohol to certain other and more 
generally useful commodities would not solve the unemployment 
problem it would do much to lessen the pressure of that evil. 

I am, etc., 
15 Wynne Road, S.W.9 Frank ADKINS 


DIVORCE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I apologize to Mr. Piérsse, and to you, Sir, for: my 
verbosity. I tried to stress Rose Macdonald’s proposal thaf 
‘“ unwelcome caresses’ should be sufficient ground for divorce. 
I described that as ‘‘ a real point to be discussed on its merits."’ 
I will explain how I thought that it would be helpful. Discus- 
sion would prove “ incompatibility of temper,’ a better phrase 
than “‘ unwelcome caresses,’’ and less likely to be used flip- 
pantly. That would destroy the notions of ‘* punishment ’’ and 
‘ guilty party,”’ which at present hang round every divorce. 
** Incompatibility of temper ’? would, as the result of discussion, 
become ‘‘ mutual consent ’’: which would soon be the usual 
ground on which divorce was sought. 

All that would then be necessary would be for the parties 
seeking divorce to notify their wish, before witnesses, to the 
proper authority. They would be given a decent interval, say a 
year, to think it over. At the end of the year they would return 
to the proper authority, and if they were still of the same mind, 
divorce would be granted. That would get rid of all nasty 
evidence, and would reduce the ordeal to a minimum, which 


could hardly upset even the most nervy applicant. 

I still adhere to my point that Christ’s teaching was not tn 
response to a ‘‘ popular demand ”’ from Corinth—and was noj 
what the folk who first heard it from the apostles recognized 
as “ plain common sense.”” And I still think it sound to dis. 
tinguish between Christian marriage, as it has been understood 
in Western Europe, and those less permanent unions in which 
divorce plays a part, but which may reasonably plead for legal 
status. Rose Macdonald has carried the question further by 
definitely dissociating divorce fiom the teaching of Christ, for 
He certainly said nothing about ‘* unwelcome caresses.”” This 
whittled down to “ mutual consent,’”? must, if once allowed. 
rapidly supersede adultery as the main plea for divorce; and the 
temptation to tamper with Christ’s teaching will cease. Buy 
lawyers will suffer ! 

I am, etc., 
Laurence W. Hopson 

Bradbourne Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire 


ART SCHOOLS 
To the Editor of the Saturway Review 


SIR,—As education week has just passed, I feel it oppor- 
tune to emphasize some of the wise remarks made on the 
subject of our art schools. The majority of these institutions, 
I fear, are useless, and the extensive State support given 
them is merely waste. Art can be encouraged but not 
taught, and artistic taste fostered but not instilled. The con- 
trarv view seems to govern the teaching in these schools. 
Unalterable rules dog the student, and he is taught art as if 
it were mathematics. 

T have a particular art school in mind where the master was 
trained on lines determined by Sir Edward Poynter, and he 
continued this tradition with admirable conscientiousness. The 
master was inflexible. he never allowed there might be two ways 
of drawing that might differently appeal to dissimilar tempera- 
ments; no, this was the only sound way. 

Now whatever opinion may be entertained of Sir Edward 
Poynter as an artist, his methods as a teacher have long been 
considered faulty; vet this master was intolerant of all other 
methods. Though this, perhaps, is an extreme case, it is an 
indication of what does exist in milder forms throughout the 
country. Such tvranny cannot nourish the student: this can be 
done only by judicious guiding of individual inclinations. One 
might deduce that the equipment of an art master is not so 
much an executive ability as a comprehension of the various 
movements in art historv. He. then. in studving his students, 
will he able to liken their tendencies to instances in the past, 
and from these sources direct them in the hapniest paths. 

When one considers the atmosnhere of such institutions, some 
drastic substitution is clearly the first nroeressive step. If a 
vouth intends to accomplish anvthing worthv in art, he must, 
whatever his talent. work long and arduouslv. How difficult 
this is made in the uncongenial atmosphere of an art school 
where giddy girls attend two mornings or afternoons a week to 
acauire the accomplishment of drawing. devoting their chief 
energies to the arrangement of dances and afternoon teas. He 
finds it delightful, but lives to regret the sad waste of time. 

T am, etc.. 
Arnotp Wnhittick 

Princess Road, South Norwood 


ELEONORA DUSE IN ‘ CITTA MORTA ’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW 


SIR,—The vagaries of the Italian post have only to-dav 
brought me the Saturpay Review of December 30. although I 
had that of January 6 some davs ago. Probablv Mrs. or Miss 


Nina Jonling would have felt differently about the performance . 


of ‘ La Cittd Morta’ at the Costanzi if she had previously read 
D’Annunzio’s wonderful tragedy. She would then have known 
that the scene is not “‘ the same throughout, except for the last 
short act,’? and would have been aware of the brutal way in 
which the second act was mutilated in order to disguise the 
fact that it ought to have had an entirely different setting—the 
‘Chamber of the Gold.” D’Annunzio’s stage-directions are 
minute and explicit. Duse never once obeyed them when, over 
and over again, they say the blind Anna is to grope her way, to 
advance falteringly, and so on. He distinctly indicates a very 
helpless blind woman; she hardly acted biundness at all. She 
looked at least thirty years too old for the part, as she 

refuses to make up; and they therefore had to make cuts 
where Anna asks her old nurse (who looked like Duse’s daugh- 
ter!) if she has any gray hairs yet, if she still looks young. and 
the nurse replies. ‘So young, so voung!”? But her lovelv 
voice. her exquisite hands and graceful gestures. and her won- 
derful eves, full of dignity, pathos, and noble poetry, still 
remain for our love and adoration. I am glad that I went also 
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ner ance of Mrs. Alving in Ibsen’s ‘ Ghosts ’ (‘ Spet- 
wi) as there she was in a part of her own age, and she acted 
it most beautifully. 
It was pleasant to see how Rome did honour to the great 
actress. Flowers were showered on her in the theatre, with 
enthusiastic applause ; while Mussolini (Italy’s present “king ”’) 
called on her at her hotel and spent half-an-hour with her. 

I am, etc., 

Epitx 


14 Via Quattro Fontane, Roma 


THE DEATH PENALTY 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review 


SIR,—Although | am not in entire agreement with the views 
expressed in your article on the question of capital punishment, 
| wish to express my thanks for your suggestion that the time 
has come for a review of the matter by an official commission. 
1 am aot an advocate of the entire abolition of the death 
penalty, but I am one of those who believe that the time has 
arrived for a careful reconsideration of the law governing the 
conditions under which the death sentence is passed, and of the 
regulations under which it is carried out. 

the matter is one that cannot be properly dealt with by 

iodical manifestations of popular feeling or by an intermittent 
Press campaign, and I venture to express the hope that you 
will use your great influence in urging upon the Government 
the propriety of appointing a commission in the coming Session 
of Parliament. 

I am, etc., 
A. H. Henperson-Livesey 

Palace Chambers, Westminster 


CROSBY HALL 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—May I draw the attention of your readers to the proposal 
of the British Federation of University Women with regard to 
Crosby Hall, the fifteenth-century banqueting hall of Sir John 
Crosby’s city mansion, which was rebuilt in Chelsea twelve years 
ago? The Federation has for some time contemplated the estab- 
lishment in London of a club-house where women graduates, 
British and foreign; could live while engaged in study or research, 
thus following the precedent already set in Paris, Wash- 
ington and New York. About a year ago it learnt that the 
University and City Association, the present leaseholders of 
Crosby Hall and the adjoining site, had been obliged to abandon 
their plans for incorporating it in a hostel for undergraduates of 
London University, and were prepared to sell their lease on 
remarkably favourable terms to the Federation. An opportunity 
so unexpected of acquiring a building of the highest historical and 
architectural interest could not be relinquished without a vigorous 
effort to take advantage of it, and the Federation is now appeal- 
ing to the generosity of the public for the sum of £25,000 to 
enable it to take up the option which it has secured on the Hall 
and site. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the possession of Crosby 
Hall as refectory and meeting-place would give to the proposed 
hall of residence a great beauty and attractiveness. At the 
present time women who come to London from, the provinces or 
abroad to make use of the educational opportunities of the city 
are obliged to live in hotels or boarding houses, not always in 
very comfortable conditions. There is no doubt that they would 
warmly welcome the opportunity which this scheme affords them 
of leading a corporate life in exceptionally interesting and plea- 
sant surroundings. The reception given to the proposal by the 
Federations of University Women in other countries has been 
most enthusiastic. 

It is hoped, too, that the present proposal will make a strong 
appeal to all who are interested in the preservation of the archi- 
tectural relics of a past age. Those who have visited Crosby 
Hall since its re-erection will agree that its exterior has a deso- 
late and fragmentary appearance. This is inevitable, since its 
present position was determined by the plans for the building in 
which it was to be incorporated. Till the wings contemplated 
in those plans have been added the passer-by can see nothing but 
the back of the Hall and the unfurnished south end, protected by 
corrugated iron. The scheme promoted by the Federation offers 
the public what should be a welcome opportunity of ensuring a 
harmonious environment and a worthy use for this fine example 
of our mediaeval domestic architecture. 

I am, etc., 
Carouine F. E. SpurGEON. 
President of the British Federation of University Women, 
and President of the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women. 
92 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


WAYSIDE TREES 
To the Editor of the Saturvay Review 


SIR,—In the reconstruction and forming of new roads, it is 
to be hoped that in all the cities and towns (where it is possible), 
trees will be planted on each side of the road. 

It will add greatly to the charm and beauty of all such cities 
and towns, and be most refreshing to the passers-by. 

I am, etc., 
ArTHUR MEACHEN 


Norwich 


- The Quarterlies 


The Quarterly for January is distinguished by an article on 
‘ Anatole France ’ by Professor Saintsbury, iit by all his old 
critical insight and ripe knowledge. In a few words he sums up 
his style: ‘* a great sobriety of actual ‘ phrase’ and a miraculous 
counter-profusion of suggestion, innuendo, association, mark M. 
France always more or less ; always without exception when he is 
at his best.” The author rather denigrates Jules Lemaitre, is pro- 
perly laudatory of ‘ La Vie littéraire,’ and is just to ‘ La Rétis- 
serie de la Reine Pédauque.’ The Abbé owes something to Ver- 
laine, Panurge without Panurge’s ill-nature; Falstaff with the 
addition of a great amount of quite genuine learning, and not a 
little of Parson Adams. Prof. Saintsbury does not like the Ber- 
geret books, and is, we think, over fond of ‘ Le Lys Rouge,’ which 
is far too long, but his praise of ‘ Le Jardin d’Epicure’ may 
direct English attention to it. Another article gives us the history 
of the Times, and a third describes the literary associations of 
Mrs. Janet Ross’s home in Florence. The Provost of T. C. D., 
Archbishop Bernard writes on ‘@rime and Punishment,’ pointing 
out the distinction between vice and crime, and emphasizing the 
fact that moral considerations do not enter into the question of 
punishment for crime: a most important article. Mr. W. Miller 
writes on ‘ The Policy of the Facisti ’ and points out some of the 
pitfalls before their leader. Mr. A. G. Bradley tells the story of 
‘The Ulster Plantation,’ and Sir Rennell Rodd in ‘ The Old 
and the New Diplomacy ’ very judiciously puts the case for the 
management of foreign affairs by people who know their business. 
A hint as to the secret history of the Fashoda affair arouses 
curiosity. The articles on Foreign Affairs deal with Austria, 
Turkey, and the Bolshevist dealings with the Turkish renaissance. 


The Edinburgh opens with an examination of ‘ Four Years of 
Lloyd Georgian Foreign Policy ’ by Sir Valentine Chirol, a strong 
and reasoned indictment. It is followed by a serious examination 
of ‘ European Finances’ by an anonymous but evidently skilled 
economist. Canon Barnes describes the ‘ Movements of Thought 
in the English Church.’ Sir Philip Magnus is almost encyclopaedic 
in his account of ‘ Adult Education in Ancient Times,’ but the 
Universities did not develop out of ‘* professional and technical 
schools,’’ and the authority he quotes does not justify the state- 
ment. Dr. Singer writes learnedly and fully on ‘ Herbals ‘"— 
gathering into small space an almost complete survey of the sub- 
ject. Mr. A, W. Tilby examines the work of ‘ Mr. H. G. Wells.’ 
He would seem to think more highly of ‘ The Passionate Friends ’ 
than he is aware of, judging by the number of times he returns 
to it in his article. Mr. Roscoe traces ‘ The History of the Eng- 
lish Prize Court ’—our earliest and only point of contact with 
International Law. There is a good account of the life and work 
of André Chénier, and the Editor supplies ‘ A Conservative Pro- 
gramme.’ 


The Scottish Historical Review opens with a paper on the per- 
sons concerned in saving ‘ The Regalia of Scotland, 1651-1660,’ 
which seems to finally adjust their claims. Prof. Hannay in 
* General Council and Convention of Estates’ fully shows— 
though he does not say so in so many words—their analogy with 
the Great Councils of England and Ireland. These are found to 
be recorded, not on the rolls of Parliament but on the Privy 
Council Registers whenever they still exist, as will be seen in 
Nicolas and the printed Irish Registers. We observe he quotes 
the ‘ Tudor and Stuart Proclamations ’ under a wrong title. An 
interesting contemporary account of Trafalgar is given by Admiral 
Colin Campbell, and Sir Bruce Seton writes on the Vice-Admiralty 
of Scotland. A study of the origin and early development of 
the office of Sheriff in Scotland closes the number. The more the 
institutions of Scotland are studied, the less weight can be attri- 
buted to the once-fashionable theory of their French origin. 


The Criterion opens with a defence of Flaubert by Mr. John 
M. Robertson moved thereto by an article on him by Mr. Midleton 
Murry. Mr. Robertson, as is his manner, finds attack the best 
form of defence, and has undoubtedly found some weak points to 
break through. Mr. Roger Fry translates and annotates the 
Herodiade sequence of Mallarmé : we should like to see him tackle 
next Le Guignon. A paper on ‘ Balzac’ by Mr. E. R. Curtius 
is founded on the retation between his life and his works. Mr. 
Ezra Pound ‘ On Criticism in General’ lays down a course of 
reading for Mr. Sullivan: it will do him no harm to follow it. 
Mr. Sturge Moore continues his study of the modern treatment of 
the Tristram legend, but seems a little preoccupied with the exact 
position between King Mark and Iseult. Mr. T. S. Eliot writes 
a short appreciation of Marie Lloyd. 


The Print Collector’s Quarterly contains four articles. ‘ Pond 
and Knapton’s Imitations of Drawings ’ with a list of these prints 
and an elucidation of the way in which they were published, by 
Mr. H. M. Hake, shows the taste for drawings in the thirties of 
the eighteenth century. Mr. Arthur Symons contributes ‘ Notes 
on Toulouse-Lautrec and his Lithographs ’ with personal reminis- 
cences of Paris life at the end of last century. Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson translates for English readers his article on the English 
twin-brother engravers ‘ Maurice and Edward Detmold,’ with a 
catalogue of their works. Mr. Haldane Macfall rhapsodizes Con- 
cerning the Woodcuts of Gordon Craig.’ “* The line and mass 
are purest work of chisel on wood” . . “it was left to Craig 
to make music with it,” and so on. As always, this number is 
very fully illustrated with miniature reproductions of the works 
under discussion. ; 
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Reviews 


THE REAL MR. YEATS 


Later Poems, By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 
_ Ios. 6d. net. 
Plays in Prose and Verse. 
Macmillan. 1os. 6d. net. 


HE study of Mr. Yeats’s development as poet and 

dramatist is, we are inclined to think, the most 
interesting occupation to which a psychologist of con- 
temporary literature can address himself; and the 
generous volumes which Messrs. Macmillan have just 
issued will provide him with ample data. More par- 
ticularly this is the case with the volume of ‘ Later 
Poems,’ extending from thé moony magics of ‘ The 
Wind Among the Reeds,’ to the highly subtilized in- 
tellectuality of ‘ Michael Robartes and the Dancer ’ ; 
for there is an important deficiency in the volume of 
plays to which we shall draw attention later. We 
make this statement not only because we think that it 
is with no degree of injustice that Mr. Yeats claims 
himself to be of Landor’s kindred and Donne’s—a 
poet worthy, that is to say, to adorn any century. 
We make it chiefly because, in our judgment, to un- 
derstand completely the technical and spiritual growth 
of Mr. Yeats, is to acquire a rare knowledge of the 
origin and nature and destiny of poetry, and to see 
bathed in light that mystery, the nature of poets. 

There is no line in this volume of ‘ Later Poems ’ 
(poems, that is, written between Mr. Yeats’s twenty- 
seventh year and the private publication of ‘ Michael 
Robartes ’ by the Cuala Press in 1921), which is not 
gold, nor a line which any other poet could have 
written. Yet the metal of ‘ The Wind Among the 
Reeds ’ or ‘ The Old Age of Queen Maeve’ is so ob- 
viously gold that no one could pass it by. Here are 
the unmistakable accents of youthful melancholy and 
passion. There is no doubt of the poet’s eye in a 
Celtic twilight rolling. Even—let us out with it at 
once—there is a note of decadence, of fin-de-siécle, in 
this oblivion of ‘‘ the breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn ’’—to quote one of the worst lines in our poetry 
—and the brass-lunged resonance of noon. Here is 
the period of Mr. Yeats’s languorous trisyllables. He 
will not write, even five years later, at the time of 
‘In the Seven Woods,’ lines like: 

White woman with numberless dreams 

I bring you my passionate rhyme. 
There still remains a certain necessity to announce the 
rhyme as passionate, lest we should not be certain 
about it. 

The passion of ‘ The Wild Swans at Coole’ is of a 
different order and a less explicit. Here is a poetry 
whose edge is knife-keen yet exquisite as the least 
definable colours at the fringe of sunset. You will 
miss it altogether if you do not listen closely. We 
well remember the puzzled disappointment of the 
critics upon the appearance of ‘ The Wild Swans at 
Coole.’ Whither had faded the Celtic Rose? Why 
did the wind no longer sough reminiscently among 
the reeds? And what of the Fiddler of Dooney whose 
place had been taken by a 

Weather-worn marble triton 
Among the streams? 
And then followed ‘ Michael Robartes and_ the 
Dancer.’ Here was an order of metal unlike that 
melancholy palpable gold of ‘ The Old Age of Queen 
Maeve.’ Nothing easier than to pass it by altogether 
as a dull difficult one not worth the examining. For 
the melodies of this poetry are so much subtler, its 
symbols so much more hard to understand. That 
earlier poetry was antiquarian, sensuous. This later 
is actual in the twofold sense of all great poetry, hav- 
ing special meanings both for its own age and all time. 
It is as if the intellect rather than the body were a five- 
stringed harp and hands marvellously deft were pluck- 


By W. B. Yeats. 


ing them to an unconceived result. The earlier music 
was schematic and arbitrary. This is a perfect corre. 
lation of meaning and melody. 

The younger Mr. Yeats was definitely an zsthete. 
He could enumerate among the things “ uncomely 
and broken,’’ 

The heavy steps of the ploughman splashing the wintry mould, 
This revival in mournful but a shade too fluent verse 
of the Celtic story was to play an important part both 
in the politics of Ireland and his own history. But in 
his middle period (‘ The Green Helmet ’) he is found as 
discontented with his immurement in archairc dreams 
as Shakespeare may have been with his earlier clas. 
sical escapades : 

but now 
We'll out, for the world lives as long ago. 

So it is he begins to find ‘‘ the fascination of what's 
difficult ’’ more exalted and exacting a task than these 
earlier easier weavings. But it is with the volume of 
‘ Responsibilities’ that the trappings are thrown off 
and a poet undecorated and precise as Crashaw 
and Blake makes his appearance. The earlier 
poet too had been assured of an immortality 
but in lesser company than theirs. In this 
volume he becomes proudly explicit in one of the most 
significant poems, from a personal point of view, he 
ever wrote. He forewarns us of the much we are to 
lose and the much more to gain: 

I made my song a coat 
Covered with embroideries, 
Out of old mythologies 
From heel to throat ; 

But the fools caught it, 
Wore it in the world’s eyes 
As though they’d wrought it. 
Song, let them take it, 

For there’s more enterprise 
In walking naked. 

Hence the refined raw poignance of the Elegy on Major 
Robert Gregory moves not merely the senses and the 
heart, but the recesses of the mind in a manner of 
which Deidre and Naisi had not the secret. 

It is possible that till the closing chapters of our 
literature Shakespeare will provide the ultimate 
standard. If a poet in his own idiom has rendered the 
Shakespearian concentratedness (which means the 
closest packed fusion of thought and emotion) and the 
Shakespearian dignity and complete naturalness—so 
that at length, as the Greeks had it, he has achieved 
the final Mimesis—we may say that he has gone as far 
as English poetry can take him. Mr. Yeats, in lines 
and phrases like these, is not far from the goal : 

Soldier, scholar, horseman, he, 
As ’twere all life’s epitome, 
What made us dream that he could comb grey hair? 

Or 

Out of the murderous innocence of the sea, 

Or, in the very accent of the Sonnets: 

They must to keep their certainty accuse 

All that are different of a base intent ; 

Pull down established honour; hawk for news 
Whatever their loose phantasy invent 

And murmur it with bated breath, as though 
The abounding gutter had been Helicon 

Or calumny a song. 

There is one intrinsic reason why the drama of a 
poet does not in the nature of things betray so con- 
sistent a spiritual development as his lyric. From the 
beginning, however considerable it be suffused with 
lyric quality, its merit is in the ratio of its objectivity. 
That is why the whole of the volume before us is homo- 
geneous. Many of its constituents could be trans- 
ferred without danger from phase to phase of Mr. 
Yeats’s general career. Yet a closer examination of 
his complete drama will discover a development some- 
what akin to that we have been describing. The 
‘Four Plays for Dancers ’ are almost as much a refine- 
ment and essentialization of Mr. Yeats’s dramatic 
genius as compared with its manifestation in ‘ Cath- 
leen’ and ‘The Shadowy Waters’ as ‘ Michael 
Robartes ’ is in comparison with ‘ The Wind Among 


the Reeds.’ 
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ART AND THE CATEGORIES) 


ist of Art—II. Mediaeval Art. By Elie 
Translated by Walter Pach. The 


Bodley Head. 25s. net. 


NYONE who has attempted the history of ‘‘ art ’’ 
A (oot to say any kind of history) must have found 
himself sooner or later at odds with what, for want of 
a better word, may be called the categories. He may 
sail smoothly along for a time, but bumps up against 
one of the reefs, and water pours through a hole in 
his ship’s bottom. He may plot a careful chart and 
steer a way among rocks and whirlpools, but they 
have him in the end. 

The first of the brutes (only mixed meta- 
phors will cope with them) is Chronology, the 
Order of Time. This seems to promise plain 
sailing and to be the order natural to history. And 
if we knew all about everything, its antecedents and 
consequents, and had infinite time and paper on 
which to develop the sequence, two conditions would 
be present for a complete history. But even then it 
could not be done. If history were a single series of 
events in the experience of a single individual, it could 
conceivably be written in the order of time. But it is 
nothing of the sort. It is a set of simultaneous 
streams of experience as numerous as the inhabitants of 
the world at the given time. The writer, therefore, 
who has to proceed by a single chain of words, must 
either jump about like a circus-acrobat from one 
horse’s back to another, or ride one to the death and 
come back to number two. Nor is it as simple as 
that. Whole chunks of number one’s actions and 
creations depend upon those of number two, so that if 
you ride number one to the death he may be said never 
to be completely there to ride. All the same, the 
single steed collides least with chronology and we can 
bluff that enemy with a Life and Times of So-and-so. 
under the guilty reserve that So-and-so is not always 
himself and that ‘‘ his ’’ times are only fitfully thus to 
be described. 

With larger mouthfuls digestion becomes more pain- 
ful. ‘‘ School,’’ ‘‘ nationality,’’ ‘“‘ race’’: these are 
plausible and treacherous categories. No sooner are 
the trunks tidily packed than waifs and strays that 
have been left out turn up to be included, and half the 
contents begin to smell of contraband. The ‘‘national’’ 
idea, pursued to its den, turns out to be a complex of 
foreign influences, the ‘‘ school’’ an_ internecine 
menagerie, the ‘‘ race’’ a hydra-headed centipede, 
with a dazzle-painted pelt of stripes and spots. And 
while you are sorting them, chronology is steadily 
turning sour. There was an ingenious gallery-director 
(he turned Sinn Feiner) who fathered a scheme for 
knocking the heads of two categories together, so 
far as the works of art themselves were concerned 
Imagine a gallery in which the rows of things exhibited 
could be read in two directions, along and across. 
Longways they would give you historic order, cross- 
ways national order. But that was in Space, and his- 
tory-writing is in Time. 

Nor would the history-writer be contented, if he 
could get it, with a complete simultaneous and suc- 
cessive view of facts. What he is after is ideas: suc- 
cession to him has no interest except as the growth of 
an idea: school, nation, race, have no meaning except 
as containers in which fragments or states or mar- 
riages of ideas are at certain moments to be found. 
Once this is grasped, history of art, except for its 
humours and romance, falls away as irrelevance: we 
are up against imagination, which cuts backwards 
and forwards and across all those provisional 
categories, and finds its own in widely dissevered 
times and places, itself timeless. |For imagination, 


though it submit itself in form to the time-series 
(music, verse and prose), is not history, and readable 
“history ’’ itself, made coherent and intelligible, is a 
dupe of imagination—a fiction. 

Here, then, may seem to be a free course for the his- 


torian of art; he chooses his period, his country or his 
group and analyses imagination. Yes, indeed, if his 
scheme could ever grapple with the obstinate facts. It 
may seem at first to fit them beautifully: but sooner 
or later arms and legs or whole figures begin to stick 
out from the neat coverlet: supplementary epicycles 
must be added to the perfect cycles of Ptolemeian sim- 
plicity: the lovely symmetrical building is covered 
with lean-to’s and barnacle appendages. They are 


_never-ending, there is no squaring of an order of 


thought with the accidents of time. 

M. Elie Faure, undaunted by these little difficulties, 
takes on the whole world of graphic and plastic art 
and is serving it up in three courses. He has an im- 
mense acquaintance with those arts; his mind swarms 
with applicable categories, and moves with a dizzy 
agility from one to another. He has a particular fond- 
ness for one category, that of topography or climate. 
Art, by this explanation, is not only. determined but 
inspired by its environment of mountains or forests or 
swamps: it is a parasite of landscapes and zones of 
temperature, a moss in Iceland, a upas or mango in 
the tropics. It is true that if a man’s fingers are 
frozen or scorched, his drawing will be affected: but 
as soon as you have declared that because he inhabits 
a tropical forest or an icy desert he must do this or 
that, some upsetting category like religion will break 
in and out across all the rubrics. 

M. Faure has also an inexhaustible eloquence. But 
for the reader the effect is exhausting. He longs for 
stretches of a quieter exposition and closer grappling 
with the object instead of the perpetual fever and 
climax. M. Faure has, indeed, a conscience and sup- 
plies at the end of his volumes a series of chronologicai 
tables in which, after the fashion of the gallery- 
scheme, parallel skeletons of the national histories are 
sketched. Somewhere between this aridity and the 
luscious text we wish that the author had grappled 
with his impossible task, which to the French mind 
more than to any other must be seducing and exas- 
perating. The present volume is number two, and is 
labelled ‘Mediaeval Art.’ It is a title with very limited 
associations, but what was he to call it? He em- 
braces, in time, nine centuries, from the fifth to the 
fourteenth : in space India, China, Japan, the Tropics, 
Byzantium, Islam, ‘‘ Christianity and the Commune,”’ 
with two outbuildings, ‘‘ the expansion of the French 
ideas ’’ and ‘‘ mission of St. Francis.’’ There is a 
vast deal of miscellaneous eating in the text and of 
illustrations. The translator appears to be American, 
from features of spelling and phrase: and through its 
very closeness the eloquence is liable to become flatu- 
lence, or to be broken-backed ; but the translation will 
be a joy to the members of many an encyclopaedical- 
minded reading circle, who find their mother-tongue 
easier than the French original. 


STERNE’S ELIZA 


Sterne’s Eliza. By Arnold Wright and William 
Lutley Sclater. Heinemann. 1os. 6d. net. 


HIS book was worth writing and is worth reading, 

but readers should be warned that they will not 
learn from it much more than they knew before of 
Sterne and this passion, or sentimental fit, of his, if 
they were previously conversant with the matter. The 
authors are indeed justified of their title, since no one 
would trouble about Eliza Draper were it not for her 
intimacy with Sterne; still, their intimacy lasted for a 
few months only, at the very end, in his case, of a 
career which must have included many such emotional 
experiences, and in her case without deeply engaging 
her heart, which in truth does not seem to have been 
a strongly working organ at any time. Happily, there 
was much of interest, in an illustrative and documen- 
tary sort of way, in her life apart from Sterne. As to 
her relations with him one would not want any great 
psychological or worldly knowledge to be pretty sure 
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of their nature. She was a lively girl of a fairly 
prosperous and very respectable family, the Sclaters 
(of whom this book tells us rather more than we want 
to know, but that is natural) and was married at four- 
teen (so we are assured) in India to a man who was 
not only twenty years older and morose and reserved, 
but had writer’s cramp. She was naturally ready to 
be amused when at twenty-three or so she came for 
a holiday to England and met Sterne at the James’s 
house in Soho, and Sterne, unless his writings are a 
lie, was ready to amuse a pretty and lively young 
woman. But she, so it is quite evident from her sub- 
sequent letters, kept her head quite well and Sterne 
was a desperate invalid in the last stages of his lung 
disease. It is certain that their relations were, tech- 
nically, so to say, innocent, though it seemed other- 
wise to Thackeray, who for some surely strange 
reason seems to have been irritated by Sterne. He 
fell in love with her in a way, no doubt, but 
“Talking of widows—pray Eliza, if ever you are such, do 
not think of giving yourself to some wealthy nabob—because 
1 design to marry you myself. My wife cannot live long 
5 a and I know not the woman I should like so much 
for her substitute as yourself. It is true 1 am minety-five in 
constitution, and you but twenty-five—rather too much a dis- 
parity this!—but what I want in youth | will make up in wit 
and good humours. Not Swift so loved Stella, Scarron his 
Maintenon or Waller his Sacharissa, as | will love and sing 
thee my wife elect.”’ 
The tone of the whole passage, even apart 
from the significant names it cites, seems con- 


clusive. The question is not of any great in-. 


terest, but when the answer is so easy it is 
worth pointing it out. No doubt he missed her 
terribly, poor soul, when she returned to India, and 
worked himself into a fever over her. As for Eliza, 
she is found writing on board ship amusing letters to 
a favourite cousin, a young man, and cautioning 
him against replying too affectionately for fear of 
Mr. Draper’s disapproval. ‘‘ Opposing his Will, will 
not do. Let me now try if conforming to it in every 
particular will better my condition.’’ A long way, 
this, from poor Yorick and his amiable wishes. She 
seems to have been only moderately grieved by his 
death, but to have been acutely anxious lest the im 
poverished Mrs. Sterne and her daughter should pub- 
lish her letters to him. Perhaps poor Yorick deserved 
no more. 

The letters we have were not written to Sterne, and, 
also unfortunately, do not show much of his influence. 
But they are intelligent and vivacious, if rather long- 
winded. They are an interesting document on the con- 
dition of India in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
of Bombay, that is, and outlying places, and on the 
lives of the English there. One is reminded, natur- 
ally, every now and then, of the ‘Plain Tales.’ ‘‘ India, 
my dear Cousin, is, I believe, the very last country 
that an agreeable woman should expect to live uncen- 
sured in.’’ One is also reminded of the resourceful- 
ness, courage and resolution which their sojourn called 
out in our fellow-countrymen and their womenfol 
Eliza, it appears, was not ‘‘ uncensured,’’ but we do 
not hear of anything startling until one night she left 
Mr. Draper, descending by a rope from her window, 
and took refuge on a British warship and in the pro- 
tection of its captain. Draper, it seems, had gone to 
lengths for which writer’s cramp is no excuse, and. for 
that, or because Eliza once more was innocent, or for 
some other reason, took no proceedings against her. 
She returned to England after a sojourn with her uncle, 
John Whitehill, a strange and powerful specimen of 
what a lawless nabob could be in those days, whose 
story is the last mutter of interest in the book. For 
her fascination of the Abbé Ragual, another elderly 
and platonic lover, has not any remarkable features 
about it, and though she met the dangerously ugly 
Mr. Wilkes, we do not know if she fascinated him or 
not. She died at thirty-five, and the serious may see 
a monument to her memory in the cloisters of Bristol 


Cathedral. 


_ TWO MYSTICAL TREATISES 


Everyman and the Infinite. By L. C. Beckett 
Fowler. 


The Triumph of Love. By Benedict Williamson, 
Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. net. 


é E VERYMAN AND THE INFINITE’ is an at. 
tempt to popularize religion, if by religion js 
meant union with God. There are some very beauti- 
ful thoughts in this book, and it will be found a great 
help to those who are dissatisfied with a religion of 
mere dogma and cult. We think the writer at- 
tributes too much spiritual success to the Great War 
and minimizes too much the part that orthodox 
Christianity plays in the spiritual life of every man. 
It satisfies her to call God ‘‘ Tao ’’ and to depersonalize 
him, but we do not think she realizes the tremendous 
value for many souls in the thought of a Personal 
Father-God and in the belief of a God Incarnate in 
Jesus of Nazareth. If her *‘ Tao”’ is the ‘‘ Word,” 
Christians have their ‘‘ Word made Flesh,”’ more inter. 
esting and inspiring to them as he walks about Galilee, 
blesses little children, comforts the unhappy, and heals 
the sick, than a sense of the power and beauty of 
Nature, very lovely indeed but also very relentless and 
unintelligible. Again, if ‘‘ Tao’”’ is ‘‘ The Way,” 
Christians also have their idea of ‘‘ The Way ”’ mani- 
fested first in one who called himself by that title and 
lived a life of love and also in the story of the delight- 
ful social life of the early Christians. It is remark- 
able that when she wants to illustrate her Taoism 
she immediately fastens on St. Francis of Assisi, than 
whom a greater lover of the personal God of the 
Christians has never been known. St. Francis, too, is 
the great example of one who believed in ‘‘ being ” 
and not ‘‘ getting,’’ and in calling on all men to realize 
themselves, which Mrs. Beckett urges so well but seems 
to think belongs to Taoism rather than to Christianity. 
She has probably been unfortunate through life in 
not having come across orthodox Christians who had 
got beyond the Jahveh of the Old Testament. A 
Christianity in close touch with a human Christ of 
love and brotherhood, of truth and beauty, is not so 
uncommon as she would lead us to suppose. There 
seems to us more hope in taking to heart Mr. Ches- 
terton’s words about Christianity when he tells us that 
it has not been tried and found wanting, but it has 
been found difficult and not tried. Most of us will 
have another try for Christ before we embark on Tao. 
We are not ourselves in a position to know, but we 
should feel inclined to ask the author if in the countries 
where her philosophy has taken root there is, as a 
matter of fact, more brotherhood, more just treat- 
ment of the poor, more spiritual interest taken in 
labour, more love. One has heard of sweating and 
corruption and commercial immorality and brutality in 
places where the advent of Christianity has introduced 
a new order of things, just where the author would 
be telling us that the old philosophy was superior to 
the new religion, for we must never forget how very 
new, Christianity at present is. 

In curious contrast. to ‘ Everyman and the Infinite’ 
we take up ‘ The Triumph of Love,’ by Fr. Benedict 
Williamson. Here we have a wonderful description 
of the mystical life of union with Christ, a book that 
cannot be exactly criticized. One could not criticize 
love letters in ordinary life, and, these chapters are of 
that nature in. the spiritual life. Things which seem 
almost repulsive to an outsider have, no doubt, some 
helpful meaning to those who know. It sounds, for 
instance, something of a bathos in. the middle of a 
description of the struggle of the soul with Satan to be 
told that the most evident mark of the. satanic char- 
acter of an ecstasy is particularly, when anything 
against the faith of the Holy Roman and Catholic 
Church is impressed upon the ecstatic. But the 
greatest contrast with the other book is seen when it 
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down as a necessary part of the true-purgation. 
yn a that all artistic feelings, such as: rebel 


the 
pero the ugliness and vulgarity of Church furniture, 
must be brought to their death by crucifixion. Con- 


trast this with Mrs. Beckett's plea for art and music 
and literature as almost the surest way of finding God. 

Here is one of the paradoxes of religion that the 
strict believer in an Incarnate God, a human Christ, 
has no use for art while the writer who ‘Soars high up 
to the infinite mystery of a far-off spiritual Being in 
the Light unapproachable, finds her greatest delight in 
the work of men on earth. Probably for the ordinary 
reader neither of these books is to be taken au pied 
de la lettre, but flowers are to be picked and enjoyed 
from each to the pleasure and, we hope, health of his 


soul. 


A CENTURY OF EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY 


A History of European Diplomacy 1815-1914. By 
R. B. Mowat. Arnold. 16s. net. 


HEN we saw that Mr. Mowat had written a 
W diplomatic history of the last hundred years in 
three hundred pages of fair-sized print, we must con- 
fess to a feeling of alarm. Short books on great sub- 
jects have always appeared to us like personally con- 
ducted Cook’s tours—unpleasing, difficult and useless. 
‘To travel so rapidly from Metternich and Talleyrand 
to Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg and Sir Edward Grey 
has indeed left us a little breathless, but the journev 
has been both pleasing and useful. Here for the first 
time, in our language, we have a continuous narrative 
of the diplomatic events since the fall of Napoleon to 
the outbreak of the Great War, together with a 
résumé of the contents of all the treaties of any import- 
ance—the whole woven together with scholarship: and 
grace, two important ingredients not often enough 
found together in the Oxford school of history. Writ- 
ten ‘‘ in the quiet of an Oxford College, sine ira et 
studio,’’ not the least of the achievements of this ad- 
mirable book should be to teach our quick, clever, 
ignorant generation that ‘‘ It is unwise to despise the 
diplomatic art, or to think that, any more than other 
vocations, it can be followed without careful training 
and continuous experience.’’ 

Mr. Mowat’s narrative is enriched with some very 
interesting information on the subject of the- European 
alliances subsequent to the Franco-Prussian’ War of 
1870—information which. has only been published ‘since 
1920. This network of treaties is illuminated by Bis- 
marck’s fear of a war of revenge fought by France or 
Austria in alliance with Russia. He confessed’ that 
the idea of Coalitions gave him ‘‘ nightmares:’’ Hence 
the Austro-German Treaty of Alliance concluded: in 
1879, which pledged each Empire to come to the-assist- 
ance of the other if either were: attacked by. Russia. 
Hence Germany would never have to meet France and 
Russia alone. This says Mr. Mowat was ‘‘ the pivot 
of European international relations from 1879 till’ the: 
Great War.’’ There followed in rapid succession the 
League of the Three: Empires—Germany, Austria and 
Russia; the celebrated Triple Alliance of Germany; 
Austria and Italy; and lastly the Reinsurance Treaties 
with Russia by Austria and Germany: These treaties: 
and their renewals were the most tremendous: challenge: 
firstly to France and secondly to the wholeconcert: of 
Europe. 
ficient diplomatic skill to: prevent network: of 
alliances becoming tangled. They arose im fear and: 
they led to disaster. , 

Any such book as this must of ‘course be-dominated. 


by those two princes of the diplomatic art--Caveur’ 


and Bismarck. Cavour’s long intrigue with Napoleon: 
III; Count Buol’s amazing: ultimatum; Napoleon’s: 


equally amazing separate peace with'the-Austrian Em-. 


peror at Villafranca; Bismarck’s contemplated suicide 
after the battle of Kéniggratz—these and: other well- 
known episodes do not lose from the quiet; precise 
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First Class in the Moral Sciences Tripos. 


No Chancellor since: Bismarck: has had suf-. 


style of the author. English readers will do no 
harm by again perusing less well-remembered chapters 
such as the shameful abandonment of Denmark by 
England and France; or the beginnings of the entente 
cordiale between Guizot and Aberdeen and again be- 
tween Queen Victoria and Napoleon III. They will 
find also charming pictures of two forgotten statesmen, 
Casimir Périer, Prime Minister to Louis-Philippe and 
Prince Schwartzenberg, the victor of Olmiitz, whom 
Mr. Mowat calls ‘“‘the last great Austrian.’’ In conclu- 
sion we must say that only once do we find ourselves 
in disagreement with the learned author; and that is 
when he suggests that, even if Bismarck had not 
altered the famous telegram, war was inevitable if the 
French Government still insisted on its demand for a 
guarantee. If that is so, why were Bismarck and 
Moltke so depressed when they read the telegram in 
its original form? Neither Napoleon nor Ollivier 
really wanted war, and the opposition was led by 
Thiers, who was strongly for peace. The government 
of Napoleon III was foolish, but not as foolish as that. 


‘*“ WOMEN MUST PHILOSOPHIZE AS 
WELL AS MEN ”’ 


As I Remember. By E. E. Constance 
With a Preface by the Very Rev. 
Ralph Inge. Black. 7s. 6d. net. 


EAN INGE, in a sympathetic, not to say senti- 

mental, mood presents for most of us a spectacle 
which charms by its unexpectedness, and confers an 
additional distinction on these memorials of a singu- 
larly sweet and gracious personality. We feel more 
at home with him, however, when he proceeds to 
deduce from Miss Jones’s example the consoling as- 
surance addressed to parents in general, ‘‘ that with 


ones. 
illiam 


.the best intentions they cannot do their children much 


harm.’’ He is here referring especially to restrictions 


_typified by that pathetic incident in the autobiography 


of the studious, imaginative child finding Paradise in 
a chance opening of ‘ Ivanhoe,’ and seeing it sud- 
denly barred against her by a relentless paternal hand. 


No one certainly would argue that she sustained ‘* much 
/harm.’’ from privations which caused her cruel suffer- 
ing. But-we have sometimes thought their influence 


could be traced in a rather more contemptuous attitude 


\towards mere novel-reading than is usual with the Col- 
‘lege don of either sex, and in the conviction (not shared 


by her pupils) that a headache disqualifying for syl- 

logisms should equally disqualify for shockers. 
Constance Jones belonged to that group of students 

—twenty-five in number—who forty-seven years ago 


completely filled the space available in Girton College 


She attained the standard of a 
Then fol- 
lowed an interval divided between the care of an 
aunt whose liberality had made her college career pos- 
sible, and a translation of Lotze’s ‘ Mikrokosmus.’ 


as it then existed. 


‘After three years her aunt’s death left her free to re- 


turn to Girton. Here she remained for thirty-two 
years, devoting herself in the first instance to research 
work and Little Go coaching, and later becoming in 
turn lecturer, librarian, vice-mistress, and finally mis- 
tress. It was one of her attractive characteristics that 
she throughout kept in touch both with the wider life 
of the University, and with the still wider life outside 
it to am extent not very usual with Girtonians of the 
earlier days, when distances were greater and College 
routine more self-sufficing than is now the case. Her 
philosophical attainments brought her into contact. 
with: distinguished men. at Cambridge and elsewhere, 
and’ she was fortunate in being able frequently to 
spend her vacations abroad. The multiplicity of her 
interests and variety of her experience are reflected in 
these pleasant; though necessarily disjointed remin- 
iscences, left uncompleted through her sudden death. 
The same character of agreeable miscellaneousness at- 
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taches to the illustrations, which include some charm- 
ing portraits of the writer and her relatives, sketches 
of her early home on the Welsh border, and an allur- 
ing study of girl-undergraduates drinking tea on the 
grass, and attired with a superhuman neatness, 
guaranteed not to outlast five minutes’ encounter with 
the authentic ‘‘ Girton wind.’’ 

We must needs regret the unfinished condition of 
an enterprise which carried such promise of interest. 
But even as it stands it will be welcomed by all who 
have had personal knowledge of its author, and—what 
is almost the same thing—have received kindness at 
her hand. 


M. CAMMAERTS’S NEW POEMS 


Poémes Intimes. Par Emile Cammaerts. Brux- 
elles. La Vie Intellectuelle. 


HE name of M. Cammaerts, now so generally 
identified with the patriotic struggle of his country, 

is not found in any record of Belgian literature issued 
before the war. It was the invasion of Belgium by the 
Germans which awakened his genius, and he is a 
direct intellectual product of the crisis. His poems, 
which were issued in England on three occasions, at- 
tracted wide notice, and were translated by Lord 
Curzon. The present collection of ‘ Poémes Intimes ’ 
presents to us the patriotic singer’s impression of home- 
life and the restoration of confidence and hope in Bel- 
gium. M. Cammaerts is not a writer of special artistic 
skill. He has none of the ‘ virtuosity ’’ of his great 
contemporary Verhaeren, nor of others of that school ; 
he is an improvisatore, singing lightly, as the birds do, 
of the little things he loves. He possesses in large 
measure the amiable domesticity of his race and its 
indomitable independence, so rudely challenged by 
Teutonic brutality. It was indignation which first 
induced him to write, and taught him, in the war- 
poems that so deeply moved the Allies, to echo in 
his verse the peals of the Belgian steeples, the carillon 
calling a free people to the defence of its homes and 
hearths. In the present collection, we like best the 
third section, ‘ Le Pays,’ in which he ecstatically re- 
views the wounded and shattered, but rapidly recovered 
cities of Belgium. ‘ Délivrance’ is a delightful re- 
capitulation of the glories of ancient Flanders, counted 
over, as it were, on the fingers of the returning pil- 
grim. We give a few verses from this ballad of the 
Belgian chimes : 

C’est la Meuse et 1’Escaut, 

Anvers et Notre Dame, 

Malines et Saint Rombaut 

Et Liége avec ses flammes. 

C’est Bruges et Saint Sauveur, 

C’est Gand et son beffroi, 

Et ce sont les clameurs 

Dans la rue, sur les toits ; 

C’est la mort qui s’en va 

Et la vie qui reprend, 

Les clairons des soldats 

Et les cris des enfants ; 

C’est la cloche qui sonne 

Sur la ville et les champs 

Et c’est la Brabangonne 

Que l’en scande en marchant. 


THEORY FOR SKI-ERS 


Skiing Turns. By Vivian Caulfield. Nisbet. 
8s. 6d. net. 


OOD books on the theory of sports and games are 

extremely few in number, not because theorists do 
not abound, for they are far too numerous, but because 
a large proportion of practitioners attain to whatever 
eminence they may reach independently of, or in spite 
of, their theories, and by virtue of natural talent. Mr. 
Caulfield, already known as a writer on ski-ing, is that 
rare man who, having carefully deduced theory from his 


own practice instead of developed it from vague notions 
of what he does, can set it furth clearly, rationally 
moderately. His present work is intended equally for 
beginners and experts, ‘and is in three parts, the first 
of which deals with the practical use of the turns, the 
second with their theory, and the third with their exe. 
cution. The turns are the manoeuvres by which the 
ski-er alters his course when running downhill, and so 
controls not only his direction but also his speed. The 
expert is sparing of turns, but they are, nevertheless, 
in a way the most important part of ski-ing and the 
most difficult. Choice between them, and success in 
execution, depends very largely on surface conditions 
for snow proper makes side-slip easy to control and thus 
facilitates skid-turning, whereas breakable crust 

vents side-slip and consequently eliminates skid-turns, 
leaving the ski-er with only left turns. Mere execution 
of turns, however, is not the whole of the lesson the 
beginner has to learn; turns may be easy enough as 
such and yet difficult as regards maintenance of bal- 
ance. In all these matters the student of this book will 
find Mr. Caulfield ready with a lucid statement of care. 
fully reasoned theory. For his further convenience, 
there are inserted in a pocket at the end of the book 
a series of cards which can be detached and carried by 
the ski-er to the testing-ground. , 


TIMON OF ATHENS 


The Poor Man. By Stella Benson. Macmillan. 
6s. net. 


"es those who have been waiting for years 
for the next work by the author of ‘ Liv- 
ing Alone,’ this book comes with the effect of 
a shock: the qualities of intense imagination, in- 
cisive wisdom, swift characterization and clear descrip- 
tive power, which mark her writing are here in even 
greater measure than before, but the author’s attitude 
to life is changed. It is as if, expecting a performance 
of ‘ Every Man in His Humour,’ we were suddenly 
plunged into ‘ Timon of Athens.’ No doubt, it is but 
a stage in her progress into more human comedy and 
sweetness, but the intense bitterness about sex, the 
contempt for men and women alike which marks her 
attitude, make painful reading. The only decent 
normal character in the book is the scenery, beautifully 
and poetically done, while the poetry—introduction and 
chapter-headings—is better than anything Miss Benson 
has given us before. 

The protagonists of the story are Edward and Emily. 
Edward is a human wreck, who has drifted from 
London to San Francisco and is washed by circum- 
stances to China. He has no redeeming point except 
an occasional fantasy of mind, which seems to belong 
to the author rather than to the character. He is a 
deliquesced Lord Jim treated in the manner of Dostoiev- 
sky. Emily is a female adventurer in the best sense, 
moving from place to place as inclination and chance 


. dictate, through whom the author indicates her stand- 


point. She is a fine woman of her type, and we could 
wish that the author had spared us the intrusion on 
her unhappy love-affair—almost too realistic at the 
end, in her complete self-abasement, to be endurable. 
As a background for these we have pictures of life in 
San Francisco and China, wonderfully vivid and bril- 
liant, The American sketches are as unsparing in 
their satire of the shallowness of a section of United 
States culture as Dickens—marking the new element 
since his time, the frank desire to be beastly—no 
doubt a pose. China is better treated; we get a sur- 
prisingly good picture of it in a very small space, but 
we meet, too, an Anglo-Indian woman who justifies 
the worst pictures of Kipling. The book shows a 
distinct advance in craftsmanship, though there are 
still almost too many epigrams for comfort in reading. 
Out of its strange and disparate materials, Miss Ben- 
son has made a work of beauty. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GouLD 


‘ddlemarch. By George Eliot. Standard Edi- 
se tion. Blackwood. 4s. 6d. net. 


HEN the Editor of the Sarurpay Review asked 

me to review ‘ Middlemarch,’ I thought of Mat- 
thew Arnold, who preached that we should always bear 
in our minds test passages from the great poets, and 
judge, by comparison with the grand manner of the 
greatest, the pretensions of the rest. To re-read the 
masterpieces of British fiction is certainly a safeguard 
against saying, as one might sometimes be tempted to 
say, that Mr. Blank is a writer of incomparable genius, 
and that Miss Dash achieves immortality twice a year, 
with the advent of the spring and autumn publishing 
seasons. 

But ‘ Middlemarch’? ‘‘ New fiction’’? Well, it 
was new to me.... i 

It was not a question of re-reading. I had not read 
the book at all. When the controversy arose over its 
merits, in the columns of this paper, I rectified my 
ignorance. Perhaps it required some courage to con- 
fess to the ignorance: but I am _ not sure. 
There was a time when to comprehend avail- 
able knowledge was theoretically possible: but that 
was a long time ago. Roger Bacon might have done it, 
but not Francis Bacon, despite his claim to ‘‘ take all 
knowledge for his province.’’ The day of the poly- 
math is over; and indeed I suspect that it always was. 
Dr. Johnson, who was regarded as a monster of learn- 
ing, confessed to King George III that ‘‘ he had not 
read much, compared with Dr. Warburton.’’ And, 
in turn, Dr. Warburton? There is a legendary story 
that Macaulay knew the Iliad by heart: yet, when he 
perused it on his voyage out to India, he congratu- 
lated himself that he found his Greek ‘‘ in good con- 
dition enough ’’—a casual admission that destroys the 
legend. In Macaulay’s days, however, a human being 
with moderate leisure, even without astonishing swift- 
ness of mind, could have made himself acquainted with 
all the poems and novels worth reading in the English 
language. Not so now. Everybody has his gaps, 
his blind spots. (And where, anyway, is_ the 
leisure?) A world-famous professor has confessed to 
me that he cannot read Wordsworth; and a London 
literary editor told me the other day that he had never 
read ‘ David Copperfield.’ Who am I that I should 
have read ‘ Middlemarch ’? 

I was glad I had not read it. The pleasure of com- 
ing to it for the first time was vivid. I had always 
thought ‘ Adam Bede’ weak in parts (though very 
strong in others), and ‘ Silas Marner’ exquisite, and 
‘Scenes from Clerical Life ’ poor, and ‘ Felix Holt ’ in- 
effective. Neither the good nor the bad that I knew 
of George Eliot had prepared me for the massive, 
coherent strength of this edifice. But ‘‘ edifice ’’ is 
the wrong word; the story is not built, but grows. 
The creation is superb, like nature’s. 

What, I naturally asked myself, are the qualities and 
defects which distinguish this acknowledged master- 
piece from the attempted masterpieces of to-day? At 
first I put it to myself in the form: ‘‘ What would one 
say of this book if it were newly published, and by an 
unknown author?’’ But that was too baffling. It 
raised the whole question of absolute as against his- 
toric merit. In all works of art, except those so over- 
whelming that they silence doubt, there are some mere 
temporary conventions of expression which another age 
will have outgrown—not, perhaps, without having 
substituted others equally inessential and distracting. 
There is one element in ‘ Middlemarch ’ which would 
be intolerable in a contemporary work, but, in its 
place, must be accepted—and that is the arch and 
almost bridling commentary. George Eliot undoubt- 
edly had a powerful mind, of a reflective as well as of 
an imaginative cast: when her general judgments are 
touched with imagination, they are sometimes pro- 


found; but she weights and troubles her pages with 
many aphorisms which are at the best platitudinous 
and at the worst silly. 

This apart, there is no fault in the proportions of the 
presentment. The world is solid. Many novels— 
especially since the autobiographical method has be- 
come so popular—suggest the illusion that characters 
can be of their own nature subordinate, can be reduced 
to the grade of circumstances and exist only for the 
benefit of one outstanding person. Not so did the 
masters work. It is not a question of whether there 
is a ‘‘hero”’ or not. ‘ Vanity Fair’ has no hero, 
‘ Middlemarch ’ can scarcely be said to have one: 
while ‘ Tom Jones’ and ‘ David Copperfield ’ signify 
by their titles that their heroes are their main con- 
cern. But Partridge does not exist for the benefit of 
Tom Jones nor Peggotty nor Micawber for David 
Copperfield: they stand on their own feet: they are 
primarily and intrinsically important for themselves. 
So with Thackeray’s Sedleys and Osbornes, with 
George Eliot’s Casaubons and Vincy’s, Lydgates and 
Bulstrodes : they make a real world, they constitute the 
rich stuff of life as we know it. This is the test of 
creation. 

It has been said by somebody—Swinburne, I think— 
that the only three perfect plots in the world are the 
‘CEdipus Rex,’ ‘The Alchemist,’ and ‘Tom Jones.’ It 
seems at first glance an odd collection : the exquisite pre- 
cision and packed brevity of the first two offer so sharp 
a contrast to the apparent diffusion, the digressive and 
episodic variety, of the third. But there is more in a 
plot than the fitting together; there is a unity of in- 
spiration; there is a relevance of sheer beauty. And 
the digressions of Fielding do not really lead us away 
from his central theme—they are part of it. By the 
standard of this magnificence, ‘ Middlemarch ’ must be 
judged a little lower than the angels, but on their 
side. It is a first-rate novel, but nobody, I think, 
would dream of classing it—as it is perfectly proper 
to class ‘ Tom Jones ’—with the ‘ Gedipus Rex.’ 

Its story is infinitely too full and rich to be sum- 
marized. The main thread is the marriage of the prig- 
gish, courageous, ignorant, idealistic Dorothea Brooke 
with the priggish, exhausted, desiccated, disappointed 
Mr. Casaubon, her disillusionment, her widowhood, 
her love for young Will Ladislaw. . If her relations 
with Will are too conventional to suit the modern 
taste, at any rate her relations with Casaubon could 
scarcely be more profoundly conceived. They show 
the psychological knowledge of the latest psycho- 
analytical novelists: but George Eliot was dealing 
with life, not with abstract explanations of it. Her 
knowledge is knowledge of what in fact would be 
done, not of what by the rules should be done. The 
effect on mind and morality of what are now called 
suppressed complexes is nowhere more clearly shown 
than in Casaubon’s tortuous jealousy. In the délinea- 
tion of this; in the tender appreciation of Dorothea’s 
noble stupidities; in the analysis of the genuinely 
virtuous Bulstrode’s confusion of conscience with 
vanity and of base opportunism with the will of God— 
in all these, intellectual insight is fused with divine 
sympathy, and becomes something higher than itself. 
And the subordinate sto. ies—Lydgate’s selfless ambi- 
tion and coarse compiacence both crippled by the 
hard, cold and narrow self-righteousness of Rosa- 
mond: the simple love of Mary and Fred—are they 
really subordinate? Are they not rather co-equal, 
helping equally to make what is the real plot, hero and 
substance of the story—the life of Middlemarch and 
its surrounding country? 

There is, perhaps, no one passage which lifts and 
stays the heart, like the return of Rawdon Crawley 
from prison to find Rebecca with Lord Steyne, or the 
death of George Osborne, or the wooing of Richard 
Feverel: but it is not in special splendours that the 
book’s greatness is to be sought. ‘ Middlemarch ’ is 
in the full line of a tradition which is one of the main 
glories of English literature; and it ranks among the 
very best of that good kind. Is the tradition dying? 
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PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES CHESS 
For the Acrostic and Chess Competitions there are weekly GAME 11. 
prizes :—In each case a Book (selected by the competitor) re- Siweon Gan 
viewed in that issue of the Saturpay Revigw in which the ” 
problem was set. Waite: BLACK : 
Blackburne. Mackensie, 15. Castles QR Kt — kg 
RULES. 1 P—K4 P — K4 16. B— Kt — B4 
1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 4. Kt x P B — B4 19. P — BS — B3 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this | 5 Bp _ Kg Q —B3 20. P — Kts 8 — Ka 
page in our first issue of each month. 6. P — QB3 KKt — K2 21. B — B3 RxpP 
7 Kt—B2 B—Kt3 22. K— Ktl R—R2 
2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 8 Qkt —_ RB Q — Ks 23. Ke — Ks Kt — Re 
Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 9. — B3 t — Ql 24. Kt—Kt4 Q— ka 
qualified. 10. 2 — Q2 Kt — K3 2. Q—Kt2 K—Ri1 
Award of Prizes.—When solutions are equally correct, or Ki ch 
of equal merit, the result will be decided by lot. 13. B — QB4 Castles ake 
Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate | 14. P — KKt4 Kt — B3 29. Q — KB2 


their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication in the case 
of Acrostics, and the Thursday following publication in the case 
of Chess. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 46. 

THREE THOUSAND YEARS IN PEACE I SLEPT, 
AND ALL MY GOLDEN TREASURES KEPT ; 
NOW FOREIGNERS PROFANE MY TOMB. 

In Redskin’s hands, his foeman’s doom. 

A garment old lop fore and aft. 

Some, to escape it, use much craft. 

He’ll do without us very well. 

Judged by my name, I’ve news to tell. 

Reverse a robe my lady wears. 

Distrust his ostentatious prayers ! 

Pith of a pith will serve you now. 

The half will be enough, I vow. 

Chop off the end, and it will do. 

His kinsmen’s needs he keeps in view. 


FSS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 44. 

ALAS, FAIR HELLAS, PROSTRATE NOW ONCE MORE 

BENEATH THE FOE WHO CONQUERED THEE OF YORE! 
So futile a boast, sir, becomes not the brave! 
A term which denotes a pre-eminent knave. 
Take half of a number I leave you to choose, 
And one-third of a word many booksellers use. 
To a head, at the least, the dispute it will bring. 
No need for the tune, child: you’re not asked to sing ! 
Of my ravages well might the natives complain. 
Great Hercules’ self almost fought me in vain. 
Supervenes when our work’s too fatiguing and rough. 
10. He can lick into shape the least promising stuff. 
ll. O look, in this sea-fowl a lady lies packt! 
12. The heart of a maggot now deftly extract 
13. Collectors the fruit of his printing-press prize. 
14. In Erin this beast once attained a vast size. 
15. Welsh fishermen still use that primitive bark. 
16. We may brag we are this when we rise with the lark. 


PPT rrr 


Solution to Acrostic No. 44. 


aun 

A rch-traito R 

N Ine 

Q Uarto 

iItimatu M 

I m Pair 

Ss tarfis H* 

H ydr A 

E xhaustio N * Starfishes destroy large numbers of 
D rill-sergean T oysters. 
G anne 

gR Ub 

E Izevi R 

E 1 K 

Cc oracl E 


The Competitions Editor regrets that, owing to a series of mis- 
haps in the post, the Acrostic results 42 and 44 are unavoidably 
held over. 


How does Black win? (Usual Weekly Book ‘Prize : see 
Rules at the head of this section.) 


Game No. 9.—The winner of the Competition is Mr. A. W. 
Yallop, 92 Burlington Road, New Malden, who has selected as 
his prize ‘ The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion,’ 
by Sir J. G. Frazer, published by Macmillan and reviewed in our 
columns on January 6. 


Black won thus :— 


ae R x Kt 

2%. Px Kt — R7 
25. K x Kt R — B5 

26. R — KKtl R — R5 ch 
27. K — Kt2 Q — R6 mate 


A correct solution was also received from Mr. W. R. Burgess. 


B. Goutpinc Brown.—If 25 P — B4, Q — R6._ Then, if 
26 OQ — R5, R — KKtl1 ch; 27 B — Kt4, Kt — B6 mate. And if 
26 P — B38, R— KKtl ch; 27 K — Kt2, R— Kt7 ch; winning 
easily. There appears to be no valid defence to Black’s 24th 
move. Very glad to know that you and your fellow-competitor 
find these competitions so interesting and instructive. 


Science Progress has, as usual, excellent summaries of current 
work—those on Pure Mathematics, Chemistry and Plant Physio- 
logy being of especial interest. The articles on ‘ Crystal Structure 
analysed by X-rays,’ ‘ Gelatin’ and ‘ Virus Diseases of Plants ’ 
are rather specialist. Mr. Shurlock describes three well-known 
pictures by Joseph Wright of Derby—‘ The Owery,’ ‘ The Air- 
Pump,’ and ‘ The Alchemist Distilling Phosphorus.’ There are a 
couple of thoughtful essays on ‘ The Spontaneous Degeneration of 
Culture ’ and ‘ Industry and Biodynamics,’ and some good reviews. 
The number bears throughout the impress of its editor’s person- 
ality, and the Review is indispensable to everyone who would 
wish to keep abreast of current scientific thought. 


Natureland for January is the first number of a new volume. 
It is a quarterly journal of natural history, well printed and illus- 
trated by fine photographs, of a scope to attract the ordinary lover 
of birds, and animals. Among the articles is one by the Marquis 
of Tavistock on ‘ Parrots in Aviculture.’ Mr. E, M. Nicholson 
writes on ‘ Partridges.’ 


The Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society contains in the current 
number a Welsh Gypsy Folk Tale—like one of the Arabian Night 
stories: an accotint of ‘ The Language of the St. Petersburg 
Gypsy-Singers,’ by Mr. B. Gilliat-Smith, and ‘ Some Notes upon 
the Gypsies of Turkey’ by Prof. W. R. Halliday—an excellent 
collection of what the author calls ‘“‘ second-hand material,” but 
none the less useful for that. 
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Authors and Publishers 
A MISCELLANY 


WEEK or two ago I wrote about the 

statistics of books published in this country 

in 1922 and commented on the  signi- 
fiance of some of the facts which these sta- 
tistics disclosed. This week I have been examining 
some figures which, for readers of the SaturpDAy RE- 
view, are even more interesting. These are the 
figures of books reviewed in the paper during the past 
year and also the figures of books chosen for the 
Publishers’ Prizes. I see that during the twelve months 
ending in December last no fewer than 903 books were 
reviewed in the SatuRDAY—or more than one-seventh 
of the total number of books on all subjects published 
during the same period. Everyone will be agreed that 
this is a very remarkable total, one on which the 
SATURDAY may legitimately pride itself and on which 
its readers may congratulate themselves. 


In detail the figures are even more interesting. Mr. 
Jonathan Cape heads the list of publishers whose 
books are comprised in the total of 903. As many as 
46 books published by him were reviewed in the 
Saturpay Review during the year. This means very 
nearly one a week, which is a high average when one 
considers the number of books sent in for review in a 
week and the claims thereby made on a strictly limited 
space. Next to him come Messrs. Heinemann, with a 
total of 44, followed by Messrs. Hutchinson with 42. 
Among the thirties, Messrs. Macmillan come first with 
39, then Messrs. Allen and Unwin with 37; and after 
these Messrs. Humphrey Milford (Oxford University 
Press), Fisher Unwin and The Bodley Head are 
bracketted equal with 33. Messrs. Constable run them 
close at 31. It would be impossible for me to continue 
in this manner through all the twenties and so on to 
the end of the list, though it would make interesting 
reading. I must content myself with saying that well 
over a hundred publishers are represented on the list. 
I admit that I should hardly have thought there were 
so many publishing firms in existence in the country, 
but this figure certainly shows catholicity in the tastes 
and interests of the paper. 


Then we come to the Publishers’ Weekly Prizes for 
the Chess and Acrostics Competitions.. Here the figures 
are only available from April 1, for the excellent reason 
that the Publishers’ Prizes were first offered on that 
date. This list is short enough for me to be able to 
give it in full; it represents the number of books 
chosen by successful competitors from every publisher 
whose books were selected. It should be remembered 
that not all the publishers whose books are reviewed 
in the paper figure in the list of those from whom 
books may be chosen : 


Fisher Unwin ... 8 Collins ... pm we 
Grant Richards 6 Hodder & Stoughton ... 2 
Murray - 6 Routledge 
Methuen Blackie 1 
The Bodley Head 5 Chapman & Hall 1 
Hutchinson... . Gyldendal om 1 
Macmillan ve 5 Jenkins ... 1 
Allen & Unwin 4 Harrap ... 1 
Heinemann . 4 Melrose ... 1 
Dent 3 


It would be interesting to know what tells in helping 
competitors to arrive at their decisions, for it will be 
noticed that the figures in this list do not necessarily 
tally with those in the list of books reviewed—in other 
words, it is not merely a question of numbers. A 
dozen out of these sixty-five books are works of 
Fiction. 


The death of Katherine Mansfield (Mrs. John 
Middleton Murry), at the early age of thirty-three, 
deprives contemporary letters of one who might have 
done a great deal for the development of the short 
Story. 


Her last two books, Bliss and The. Garden 


Party, proved that she had a greater gift of minute 
and exact description than any other writer of her 
age; and it seemed that her art might be just on the 
point of developing into something fuller, more imag- 
inative (though not more exact), than it had previously 
been. For there is no doubt that, remarkable as some 
of her stories were, all but a very few of them (The 
Man Without a Temperament, for example) did not 
entirely satisfy the reader’s mind. The gift of descrip- 
tion, the power of recalling vividly sights and sounds 
and smells, are great things for a story-writer to pos- 
sess. But the soul is not satisfied with these things 
alone; it demands movement, and breadth of human 
sympathy, terror and pity and laughter. Some of 
these things Katherine Mansfield seemed, in her latest 
tales, to be gaining. And in any case it is impossible 
to deny her distinction within the limits which she set 
herself. LIBRARIAN 


A First Glance at New Books 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Beggar's Opera, The. By Mr. John Gay. With an introduction 
by Oswald Doughty, M.A., B.Litt., and illustrations. 11} x 
73, xxxiv + 99 pp. O’Connor: 42s. net. [A limited edition, 
with _ of the original actors, and a facsimile of the title 
page. 

Cabalists and Other Essays, The. By S. A. Hirsch. 7} x 43, 228 
pp. Heinemann: 7s. 6d. net. [A series of essays dealing 
with the Jewish Religion, the first of which (the Cabalists) 
has previously appeared in the Jewish Quarterly under the 
title of ‘ Jewish Mystics.”] 

Concerning French Verse. An Essay for English-speaking 
readers of French. By Charles Cameron Clarke. 7§ x 4, 
209 pp. Yale University Press; published in the British Em- 
pire by Milford, Oxford University Press: 17s. 6d. net. [The 
seventh work published on the Henry Weldon Barnes 
Memorial Publication Fund, established in 1913.] 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 


Harp and Sickle. A Book of Poems. By E. J. Watson. 7} x 5, 
91 pp. Arrowsmith: 2s. 6d. net (stiff paper.), 3s. 6d. net 
a boards). [A collection of short poems on many sub- 
jects. 

Miscellany of Poetry, A. 1920-1922. Edited by William Kean 
Seymour. 7} x 5 pp. x 210 pp. Wilson: 6s. net. [Poems 
that, with two exceptions, have not hitherto appeared in book 
form selected from the works of some sixty contemporary 


poets. ] 

Wind in the Pines, The. A Celtic Miscellany. 10} x 7}. Illus- 
trated. Foulis. [Celtic Poems decorated in black and white, 
published for the benefit of the funds of the ‘* Outlook 
Tower ” and the Edinburgh Open Spaces Committee. ] 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Autobiography, An. By Elizabeth Butler. 9 x 53, 336 pp. Con- 
stable: 18s. net. [The varied Memoirs of a great painter.] 

Historical Records of the Buffs. (East Kent Regiment), 1914- 
1919. (3rd Foot), formerly designated The Holland Regi- 
ment and Prince George of Denmark’s Regiment. By 
Colonel R. S. H. Moody, C.B., P.S.C., late The Buffs, 9 x 6, 
xx + 553 pp. With illustrations and maps. Medici Society. 
[A complete, detailed history of the War service of the Bufis.] 

Life and Work of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, The. By Frank 
Smith, with an introduction by Sir Michael Sadler and a 
chapter by Lord Shuttleworth. 73 x 5}, xi + 365 pp. Illus- 
trated. Murray: 18s. net. [A life of the nineteenth century 
which throws light on the social history of the time and 
especially on Sir James Kay Shuttleworth’s pioneer work for 
education. ] 

Life of George Fourth Earl of Aberdeen, K.G. By L Frances 
Balfour. 2 Vols., 8% x 5}, vi 316 and iv 365 pp. Illustrated. 
Hodder and Stonghton: 42s. net. [The detailed life of a 
great Prime and Foreign Minister, and advocate of peace. ] 

Lion and the Rose, The. 2 Vols. By W. Ethel M. Richardson. 
9} x 6, xv + 296 and 297-615 pp. Illustrated. Hutchinson : 
32s. net. [The story of the Howard family from before the 
Conquest to the present century. ] 

Louis Napoleon and the Recovery of France. 1848-1856. By F. A. 
Simpson. 9 x 54, xviii + 395 pp. Illustrated. Longman’s: 
21s. net. [An account of the first eight years of the Govern- 
ment of Louis Napoleon in France from the time of his elec- 
tion to the Presidency to the conclusion of the Congress of 
Paris in 1856. ] 

Menwoir of Mrs. Anna Walter Thomas. (Morfudd Ertri.) ™ x 
tix + 64 pp. Compiled by W. Glynn Williams, M.A., with a 
preface by The Rt. Rev. Watkin Herbert Williams, D.D., 
Bishop of Bangor. Foster: 2s., post free 2s. 3d., from Lorne 
House, bongor. [Memories of her life and work with 
excerpts from her letters.] 
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The Saturday Review on the Riviera 


Readers of ‘‘ The Saturday Review’’ are informed 
that arrangements have been made for copies to be kept 
on sale by the following newsagents on the Riviera :— 


NICE 


MONTE CARLO 


MONACO 


HYERES 


MARSEILLES 


BEAULIEU 


ST. RAPHAEL 


GRASSE 


ANTIBES 


ST.-JUAN-LES-PINS 


CANNES 


Agence Hachette, 4 Passage Gioffredo 


M. Casagrande 
M. Cotta 


M. Cotta 
M. Taron, 7 Avenue Gambetta 


Vve. Floiras, 37 Grande Chemin D’Aix 
M. Edouard Floiras, 17 Rue St. Sepulchre 
Agence Hachette, 22 Rue Glandeves 


M. Eugene Abbiate 

M. Michaud 

M. Andre Barra, 13 Bdv. du Jeu de Ballon 
M. Angeleri, 49 Rue de la Ripiidion: 


M. Lachany 


Maison Perrier, 4 Rue d’Antibes 
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Shilling Off? By Hartley Withers Ses oak 
og: Side of Farming in 1922. By Charles Kains- 
Jackson one eee wee oe tee 
Overseas News 
New Issues 
Stock Market Letter 
Money and Exchange 
Publications Received 
Dividends 
Figures and Prices 
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SRERELES 


All communications respecting this department should be addressed 
to the City Editor, Saturpay Revisw, 10, Throgmorton 
Avenue, E.C.2. Telephone: London Wall 5485. 


The Business Outlook 
10, Throgmorton Avenue, 
18th January, 1923. E.C.2. 
C ONFIDENCE was buoyant—almost blatant—- 


in the early part of the week; arguing that 

events in the Ruhr were at least good for Eng- 
land’s coal trade and other industries, and might make 
or keep money cheap if they prolonged the depression 
of Continental trade. Then came a cold douche from 
Washington, and the news of Mr. Baldwin’s start for 
home with agreement on the American debt not yet 
achieved. No one has any right to be captious until 
we know all about what has happened; but the hope 
may be expressed that the Government will not over- 
reach itself by wanting too much. The break in the 
negotiations was a great disappointment, and the 
mood of the City was chastened. 


A CO-OPERATIVE DEPARTURE 


Attracted presumably by the great increase in news- 
paper sales which has resulted from the inauguration of 
insurance schemes the Royal Arsenal Co-operative 
Society has decided upon the adoption of a similar 
method in an effort to increase the volume of its turn- 
over. A Death Benefits Fund has been established, 
and the amount of the benefits is to be determined by 
the average annual purchases over a given period—the 
larger the purchases the greater the benefit at decease, 
up to a stated limit. This appears a regrettable de- 
velopment and rather evasive of the real problems 
which confront the co-operative societies. At the pre- 
sent time the sales of societies specially suffer by 
reason of the widespread distress, but two factors 
always operate adversely. Firstly, while in some 
directions notably dairy and farm products, the co- 
operative societies have achieved an excellent standard, 
in others their products do not equal famous proprie- 
tary articles manufactured by capitalist concerns. 
These articles the co-operative societies sometimes do 
not stock and are always reluctant to sell in preference 
to their own brands. Secondly, the difference in co- 
operative prices and ordinary prices is often marked. 
In Bermondsey, for instance, a well-known brand of 
condensed milk is sold by the co-operative society at 
vid. per tin, whilst the neighbouring grocery shops 
charge sixpence. The co-operative officials admit 
these differences and allege that either the producer or 
the distributor, or both, is not paying trade union rates 
of wages. This unfortunately is sometimes true, but 
the nature of the problems with which the co-operative 
societies have to deal remains unaltered. No keen 
housewife is likely to accept an insurance scheme in 
lieu of their solution. . 


BURMA CORPORATION 

At the annual meeting held in Rangoon on Decem- 
ber 1s the interesting announcement was made that 
present indications point to a modest surplus available 


for distribution from the working results of 1922. In 
the nine years of existence no dividend has been paid 
although immense sums have been spent upon develop- 
ment and the erection of plant. As is well-known the 
Corporation owns what is probably the richest base 
metal mine in the world, the latest estimate of ore 
reserves showing over 4} million tons, averaging 22.8 
oz. silver, 24.9 per cent. lead and 17.5 per cent. zinc. 
So far the Corporation has confined its actual produc- 
tion to silver and lead, the extraction of zinc being a 
difficult metallurgical problem and necessitating the 
erection of extensive plant. An ambitious programme 
was announced soon after the war but difficult financial 
conditions and the high cost of machinery brought 
about a considerable modification of plans. In 1920 
42,000,000 of 8 per cent. Debenture Stock was issued 
and the long-waiting shareholders were called upon for 
the exercise of still further patience. Until these De- 
bentures are cleared off—and 1926 is the earliest pos- 
sible date—the probability of any substantial dividend 
is remote, but a world-wide industrial recovery with a 
greatly accelerated demand for metals could easily 
transform the position of the corporation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PUZZLES 


How difficult it is to measure the extent of unemploy- 
ment is indicated by the statistics issued this week. 
On January 8 the number of persons on the Live 
Register of the Employment Exchanges was 1,473,000, 
a decrease of over 12,000 compared with the preceding 
week. According to the Labour Gazette the total of 
unemployed on January 1, 1923, was 1,542,000, an in- 
crease of 105,000 in a month. The explanation of this 
seeming paradox is in the fact that the Labour 
Gazette includes statistics for Northern Ireland, whilst 
the weekly statistics issued to the Press are for Great 
Britain only. Taking the more comprehensive figures 
there are a quarter of a million less men unemployed 
compared with a year ago and 79,000 less women, the 
decrease in juveniles amounting to only 15,000. These 
figures do not indicate the full extent of the improve- 
ment which has occurred, the reduction in short-time 
workers being notable. Indeed if it were not for this 
latter reduction the degree of improvement in the past 
year would be almost chilling, for it must be remem- 
bered that a considerable proportion of the decline of 
250,000 in the number of men unemployed is repre- 
sented by the absorption process of special relief work. 
It is greatly to be regretted that 90,000 juveniles are 
still registered as unemployed, for the serious moral 
effects of enforced idleness are perhaps specially ap- 
parent among adolescents. 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 

With the handsome surplus of £124 millions a cor- 
responding reduction was possible in the Floating 
Debt and so Treasury Bills were paid off to the extent 
of £42 millions, Bank of England Advances reduced 
by £7 millions, and the Departments received three- 
quarters of a million. Savings Certificates brought in 
a million and Treasury Bonds half a million, these 
sums being practically offset by redemption items and 
the transfer of a small amount to the Balances. In- 
come Tax yielded nearly £114 millions in the week. 


ANOTHER SHILLING OFF? 
By WITHERS 


YEAR ago, it is shown by the statistical tables 
on a later page, expenditure was ahead of re- 
venue to the extent of £954 millions; this year 
the balance is on the other side to the extent of £29 
millions:: At first sight, therefore, the national 
accounts present a very flattering and pleasant appear- 
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ance, especially when we remember the/further fact 
that by March 31, 1922, the deficit of £954 millions 
had been turned into a surplus of £454 millions. If 
it were possible to assume that the figures for the 
remaining weeks of the financial year will behave as 
well in 1923 as in 1922, there would appear to be the 
probability of a surplus of nearly £170 millions. Un- 
fortunately there is no reason to expect that any 
approach to such a result as this can be anticipated in 
1922. In the concluding part of the financial year 
receipts on special miscellaneous account came to some 
£72 millions, an achievement that cannot be expected 
to repeat itself. Moreover, on the revenue side of the 
matter it has also to be remembered that the income 
tax collections, which normally supply the tax gatherer 
with his chief booty during this last quarter of the 
year, will be made on a five shillings basis as against 
six shillings a year ago, when they produced over 
£200 millions between January 14 and March 31. On 
the expenditure side we have to reckon with the pay- 
ments of £25 millions or so of compensation money 
to the railways, which is understood to have been 
begun at the beginning of this week. Nevertheless, 
when all allowances are made, the fact remains that 
for once the official estimators appear to have made 
shots which were very wide of the mark when they 
furnished the figures on which Sir Robert Horne based 
his Budget in the spring of 1922. Revenue is likely 
to do a good deal better than was expected, and the 
reduction in expenditure, for which due credit must be 
given to the late Coalition Government, and the 
measures that it took before leaving office, may be 
hoped to have effected really substantial economies. In 
view of the very profligate Budget which Sir Robert 
Horne brought in, in which he played to the gallery 
by reducing taxation at the expense of debt redemp- 
tion, it was certainly very much for the best that his 
official advisers were unable to foresee more precisely 
how the revenue would come in and the expenditure 
would come down. 

Sir Robert’s profligacy in this respect was all the 
more indefensible since he had himself a few weeks 
before called attention to the very serious outlook 
that he would have to face in preparing the Budget 
for 1923-24. He was reminded in the course of the 
Budget debate by Mr. Clynes that on April 4, when 
a motion was submitted to the House proposing that 
old age pensioners ought not to be penalized for the 
reason that they received some of their small weekly 


income as a result of their past thrift, the Chancellor, : 


in opposing the resolution, had stated that ‘‘ the year 
1923-24 is going to confront us with far more serious 
financial problems than even the year 1922-23. The 
revenue to be obtained from income tax then will have 
two bad years in the three, upon which the average 
will be based, instead of one. Miscellaneous receipts, 
so far as they are of a special kind, we may anticipate 
will have disappeared altogether, and instead of £25 
millions interest on our debt to the United States, we 
shall have to find £50 millions.’’ 

It is hoped that as a result of the present Chan- 
cellor’s visit to America, the annual charge of £50 
millions on our debt to America may have been sub- 
stantially reduced before the next Budget is brought 
in. If, however, the American contention is accepted 
that the rate of interest should begin at 34 per cent., 
and that the sinking fund should be 4 per cent., the 
reduction on this charge is not likely to amount to more 
than about £10 millions. It will also be remembered 
that Mr. Baldwin has several times since taking office 
gone out of his way to lay stress on the fact that it 
will ‘‘ take us all our time ”’ to balance the Budget, 
and that Sir Robert Horne’s remissions of taxation 
will only show their full effect during the next financial 
year. This being so, the confident anticipations ‘ately 
current of another shilling off the income tax must be 
received with a good deal of caution. Many uncertain 


factors have to be cleared up before we can see our 
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way towards even an approximate estimate of the fina| 
figures for the current year, and for next year, as neeg 
hardly be said, everything depends upon the estimates 
which will be set before Parliament when it meets 
next month. In any case it is clear that we 
do not want a repetition from Mr. Baldwin of Sj 
Robert Horne’s cheapjack remedy for an overtaxeq 
nation of letting it off taxation by borrowing in 
order to redeem debt. Great as is the need for relief 
in taxation, it is at least as necessary that this relief 
should be secured in the right way, namely, by drastic 


“economy in expenditure, which will leave the Govern. 


ment with a substantial surplus in hand for the reduc. 
tion of debt. This country has a heavier burden of 
debt than any of its great igdustrial rivals, with the 
exception of Germany, whose position in that respect 
has not yet been settled. By the depreciation of the 
mark, Germany has not only wiped out her state and 
municipal debts, but also the fixed charge obligations 
of the great German industrial and commercial com. 
panies. It has yet to be seen how far this advantage 
will ‘be ‘finally compensated by the imposition upon 
Germany of a foreign debt in the shape of an indem- 
nity. However this may be, it is much to be hoped 
that the new Government will grasp the question of 
debt redemption with cleaner hands than did its pre- 
decessor. In the interests of our trade it is all- 
important that the nation’s capital fund should be 
reinforced rather than that the squandering habit 
should be encouraged. Taxation imposed for the 
purpose of the redemption of debt is the one form 
of taxation which can be relied on confidently 
to increase the amount of the capital fund avail- 
able. As everyone knows, throughout our history 
English trade and industry have been encouraged by 
the free lending abroad of money saved by British 
citizens. There never was a time when there were 
better opportunities for the free performances of this 
useful economic process. The world’s economic 
machinery has been so severely dislocated that there is 
an. enormous demand for goods which remains ineffec- 
tive because those who want our products cannot pay 
for them. The gap between consumption and produc- 
tion can only be bridged by the capital fund, and so 
drastic debt redemption is desirable, not merely from 
the theoretical point of view of idealist book-keeping, 
but in order to secure the very practical end of gather- 
ing money from all the millions of thriftless tax payers 
and pouring it through the conduit pipe of debt redemp- 
tion into the pockets of thrifty investors, who will 
place it, directly or indirectly, at the disposal of trade 
and industry. 


THE TRADE SIDE OF FARMING IN 1922 


By CHARLES KAINS-JACKSON 


ANY, perhaps most, actions are of the nature 
which is called mixed, and from this circum- 


stance many difficulties arise. Farming, for 
example, is at once an art and a trade; we may call it 
applied agriculture or the art of soil cultivation applied 
to the purpose of profit. 

When we once make this separation in our minds 
we have taken at least the first step towards solving 
the ‘grave difficulties undoubtedly attaching to the 
farmer’s occupation at the present moment. Hitherto 
we have been as though we knew that a likely player 
had a poor golf average, but were quite unaware 
whether “weakness was in driving or on the green. 
But we now know that our farmer as artist is very 


“good ; it is as a tradesman that he fails. In agriculture 


he can put up a wheat yield per acre double the world- 
average, while live stock sold at our forty chief cattle 
markets fetch quite twice the mean of live stock sales 
abroad. Money is freely spent on agricultural science 
and on°experimental stations, but in the art of agri- 
culture we might well rest on our oars and probably it 
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would take the rest of the world half a century to reach 
our present level. 

Turning to the trade side the position, however, is 
frankly deplorable and a survey of sales in 1922 of ten 
leading sources of farmers’ revenue shows a movement 
since the midyear which was of an all but unbroken 
character towards bankruptcy : 

THE FARMER AS SELLER. 


“ Arable’: Crops’. 1, Wheat. 2, Malting Barley. 3, Feed- 
ing Barley. 4, Oats. 5, Potatoes. 


1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 
Unit. 480 Ib. 448 Ib. 400 Ib. 312 Ib. Ton. 
January 47/- 78 / - 32/- 29/- 180/- 
February 50/- 80/- 24/- 32/- 180/- 
March 55/- 70/- , 42/- 32/- 170/- 
April 54/- 70/- 36/- 32/- 180/- 
May 54/- 64/- 36/- 32/- 160/- 
June 55/- 64/- 36/- 34/- 160/- 
July 54/- 64/- 36/- 36/- 155/- 
August 52/- - 60/- 34/- 35/- 145/- 
September 43/- 60/- 36/- 29/- 80/- 
October 41/- 64/- 36/- 28/- 50/- 
November 44/- 60/- 36/- 28/- 55/- 
December 43/- 56/- 34/- 27/- 60/- - 
Year’s average 49/4 65/10 35/8 32/1 131/3 


“* Pasture ’’; Stock and ‘‘ Produce.”” 1, Beef. 2, Mutton. 3, 
Pork. 4, Hides. 5, Butter. 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Unit. 8lb.(stone). 8lb.(stone). 8lb.(stone). Lb. Cwt. 
January 6/6 8/10 8/4 84d. 160/- 
February 7/- 1¢/- 8/- 8id. 180/- 
March 7/3 10/8 7/9 8d. 184/- 
April 6/4 11/2 8/8 8d. 186/- 
May 7/2 13/2 8/8 8d. 188/- 
June 8/- 12/- 8/6 83d. 180/- 
July 7/6 10/- 8/7 93d. 210/- 
August 7/7 9/9 8/6 93d. 200/- 
September 6/- 8/10 9/- 10d. 220/- 
October 5/8 . 9/6 9/- 103d. 215/- 
November 5/4 9/3 9/- 93d. 212/- 
December 6/- 9/5 9/4 93d. 215/- 
~Year’s average 6/11 10/3 8/43 9d. 196/- 


Discouraging as are these figures the facts behind 
them are known to be even worse. The sales of 
wheat at the 41s., 44s. prices, September—December, 
have been far larger than at the 5os., 55s. level, Feb- 
ruary—August. So too of malting barley and so too 
of oats. The farmer does not know as a tradesman 
when to market his goods. Owing to large overseas 
production of very low grade feeding barley, it is no 
longer profitable to grow that article at all and as re- 
gards that particular white crop, the policy is good 
barley or no barley. Concerning meat, the expense of 
shifting from one animal to another is serious, yet the 
agriculturist in 1922 might have done more to increase 
his output of mutton and pork which have paid and 
t> reduce that of beef which for eight months out of 
the twelve has been produced at a loss. With respect 
to hides which averaged tenpence per pound before 
the war, the depression in price is a further ‘‘ dis- 
incentive,’’ if the word may be coined, to keeping oxen. 
The dry and wet salted hides from Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Africa and India, seem to swamp the home 
market and the use of leather is undoubtedly ebbing 
before the on-flow of substitute, less-stable, goods. 
Potatoes, the sensational fall in the price of which 
makes 1922 figures memorable, are not likely to be the 
subject of a like débdcle. A home crop fifteen per 
cent. over average and the foreign crisis over paper 
money will hardly coincide another year. The latter 
caused Denmark and Holland to throw on British 
markets crops grown for German and Austrian needs. 

There is an element of encouragement in the reduced 
price of articles which the farmer’s calling forces him 
to buy. The fall in fertilizers is wholly advantageous. 
Linseed cake might well be cheaper. Maize is likely 
to be lower soon, and, not improbably, feeding sugar. 

The owner of live stock in 1922 has shown observa- 
tion and ability beyond what the details of five great 
purchasings would of themselves reveal. He has not 
been content with the comparatively expensive linseed 
cake at 281/3, but has been trying, and somewhat ex- 
tensively, Burmese groundnut cake at 180s., Java 
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cocoanut cake at 170s., and also the oily or Soya, 
beans at 240s. per ton. The Burmese cake, an Em- 
pire product, is rich in Arachis oil, a mellow palatable 
and safe ‘‘ fattener.’’ Soya beans can also be grown 
within the Empire, but their being forbidden importa- 
tion during the war threw the trade into foreign hands, 
Hungary in especial has exploited them and developed 
a profitable business with China and Japan. A greatly 
increased use of the proprietary foods based on feeding 
sugar would follow on cheaper terms but here we have 
capital combined to keep up prices and farmers not 
instructed in how to use the raw material. Farmers in 
1922 have increased their use of rough wheaten grists 
and have fed much wheat, some say half a million 
quarters, to fowls. 

THE FARMER AS BUYER. 

1, Linseed Cake. 2, Maize. 3, Feeding Sugar. 4, Nitrate 

of Soda. 5, Basic Slag. 

1. 


2. 3. 4. 5. 

Unit., Ton, 480 Ib. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
January 300/- 36/- 16/- 16/- 3/3 
February 320/- 40/- 16/- 16/- 3/- 
March 300/- 40/- 18/- 16/- 3/- 
April 280/- 36/- 19/- 15/- 3/- 
May 290/- 38/- 19/- 15/6 3/- 
June 270/- 35/- 20/- 15/3 3/- 
July 260/- 34/- 21/- 15/- 3/- 
August 270/- 36/- 22/- 14/- 2/9 
September 260/- 34/- 15/6 13/6 2/6 
October 260/- 38/- 15/- 13/3 2/6 
November 280/- 38/- 16/- 13/- 2/3 
December 285 /- 38/- 16/6 13/- 2/3 
Year’s average 281/3 37/- 17/8 14/7 2/8} 


What can be done to make the farmer a better 
tradesman? Not being on the present Departmental 
Committee, it is happily not for me to say, but not a 
few years’ experience of the agricultural world lead+ 
to the very decided affirmation that for the farmer’s 
own happiness and bien étre, the more he is encour- 
aged to devote himself to the art of agriculture and the 
science of food production and the less his unrivalled 
gifts for these things are frittered away in hustling 
and huckstering, the better it will be. For the nation 
at large it surely will be better also; tradesmen and 
middlemen are cheap and plentiful, but practical and 
skilful farmers are and must ever be, a select, and, for 
the community, a valuable, indeed, an irreplaceable 
class. 


Overseas News 


France. The French Exchequer statement for 1922 
which was issued a few days ago, certainly proves that 
the second half-year has given much better results than 
the first six months. For the period from January 
to June last the receipts had shown a deficiency of 
828.8 millions francs as against the budget estimates, 
but the latter part of 1922 has added to this shortage 
only another 25 millions, so that for the whole year 
the indirect taxes, amounting to  15,087,946,400 
francs, leave an increase of 14 per cent., as against 
1921, but a decrease of 853.8 millions as compare: 
with the optimistic budget estimates. This deficit 
works out at 5.3 per cent. over the whole year, but the 
last month taken separately shows an excess of nearly 
2 per cent. over the estimated revenue falling to its 
portion. It is a particularly interesting point that, 
for instance, the customs receipts, which during the 
first half-year had shown a decrease of 31 per cent., 
as against the estimates show for the following six 
months, one of 10 per cent. only, including a small 
surplus of nearly three-quarters of a million for Decem- 
ber. The stamp duties, which also are a useful guide 
as they are based on the consideration changing hands 
in connection with transfers of securities, business 
good-wills, etc., and include receipt and cheque 
stamps as well as the stamp duty on public securities, 
also bear witness to greater activity or of increased 
values. Even the tax on business turnover, which so 
far had been very disappointing, seems to promise 
better things, as the December revenue accruing from 
it represents the best result obtained since November, 
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1920. The receipts from the direct taxes are also com- 
ing in much faster, the December yield under the head- 
ing of Income Tax being 421 million francs, which is 
nearly one-fifth of the whole revenue from this source 
for 1922. M. de Lasteyrie, the Minister of Finance 
of the Poincaré Cabinet is probably at present the 
least liked member as his proposal to increase the 
majority of the existing taxes by 20 per cent., though 
undoubtedly warranted from a fiscal point of view, 
disturbs greatly the large capitalists as well as the 
masses. If wages, salaries, annuities, pensions, etc., 
are exempted from it, but not trading profits and un- 
earned income, the cost of living of all classes and the 
general business expenses are bound to be increased 
as the measure affects not only the direct but all indi- 
rect taxes on consumption, customs and stamp duties. 
while the earning power of traders, industrialists and 
of corporations is diminished by the step, especially as 
far as net results are concerned. The fact that the sub- 
mission of this proposal coincides with the application of 
the sanctions, which are to make Germany pay, is @m- 
likely to please the tax-payer, who had been given to 
understand by the same Minister, that the tax-paying 
capacity of the French nation had already reached its 
utmost limit. It is true that M. de Lasteyrie regards 
this augmentation as a temporary makeshift which he 
promises to abandon again when Germany has come 
to the scratch, but many of the Paris critics seem to 
doubt the willingness of any Government to remit taxa- 
tion once it is on the statute book, particularly as the 
financial position is not likely to improve in the imme- 
diate future. It will be remembered that the deficit 
for 1923 is tentatively estimated at 3,g00 million frs. 
as far as the ordinary budget is concerned. The Min- 
isters hope to get in 3,200 millions by means of the 
20 per cent. increase, whilst the railways are to yield 
the approximate balance by greater economy, owing 
to which the subventions due to the companies would 
be reduced. 


Poland. The economic situation in Poland has 
deteriorated considerably during recent months, as 
shown by the rate of exchange, which stands at 
100,000 marks to the £ as against 30,000 in summer. 
During the month of December prices have gone up so 
tremendously that the position approximates Austrian 
conditions. At the end of November last the Com- 
mission, which deals with the salaries and wages pro- 
blems, had authorized a general increase of 35 pet 
cent., this step produced at once a terrible effect on the 
prices of all necessaries, which again forced up the 
cost of living to such an extent that another 40 per 
cent. had to be added to the wages. Many articles 
of consumption then, stood in December 7,000 times 
above the pre-war level. The result of this stupendous 
rise is a very great scarcity of loanable funds, owing 
to which the Polish Banks have increased their in- 
terest charges to over 50 per cent. per annum, but 
this measure appears to have had little effect on the 
demand, and traders willingly pay 4 to 5 per cent. per 
day for accommodation. This proves that the Banks 
are doing their utmost to discourage normal commer- 
cial transactions. In fact, they thrive on exchange 
business so considerably that new banks are being 
founded daily. A Silesian correspondent, for instance, 
reports that since the annexation of the part of Upper 
Silisia to Poland, over 100 banks have been founded 
in this comparatively small territory. This kindling 
of the gambling spirit which has become the pre- 
dominant factor in continental banking, reacts un- 
favourably on the industrial situation, so that in Poland 
for instance the output hardly reaches one-third of 
the pre-war standard. The lack of funds, enormously 
enhanced wages, and the rise in raw materials due to 
the considerable advance in the foreign exchanges, are 
distressing features which must give rise to great 
anxiety and have already forced many works and trad- 
ing firms to reduce their staffs and to withdraw from 
collective agreements. 


New Issues 


Sudan Government. Issue at 93 of £3,250,000 
£44 per cent. stock, 1939-1973, redeemable within fifty 
years by a cumulative Sinking Fund operating by 
annual drawings or purchase, with principal and jn. 
terest guaranteed by the Imperial Government, and 
consequently a Trustee investment. It forms part of 
a total authorized issue sufficient to raise a sum of 
£3,500,000 to meet expenditure upon works now 
= construction for the irrigation of the -Gezireh 

ain. 


Government of Dutch East Indies. 6 per cent, 
Loan, 1933-1963, for 45,000,000 (of which £ 1,000,000 
is reserved for Holland). Applications, which will be 
allotted in full, have already been received for 
2,000,000, and the balance was offered at 98. Prin- 
cipal and interest will be paid in London in sterling, 
free from all taxes present or future of the Nether- 
lands or the Dutch East Indies; and in Amsterdam at 
the rate of exchange of the day. A Sinking Fund of 
thirty equal annual instalments, beginning in 1933, will 
be applied by annual drawings at par or by purchases 
under par. The Government will, however, have the 
right to repay at par the whole or any of the outstand- 
ing Bonds after February, 1933. The proceeds of this 
issue will be used to reduce the unfunded debt. The 
total debt will then stand at 494,600,000. Out of the 
surpluses of ordinary revenue up to 1912 and out of 
proceeds of loans a sum of not less than £ 108,000,000 
has been expended on revenue-producing assets, in- 
cluding railways, tramways, telegraph and telephone 
systems, tin mines, coal mines, harbour and irrigation 
works. For the five years 1917 to 1921, the net in- 
come from Government properties and monopolies 
averaged over 48,500,000. The estimated net income 
for 1922 from the same sources is in excess of 
410,750,000. The total amount required for interest 
and amortization charges on the entire debt (including 
the present issue) for 1923 amounts to £6,800,000. 
The Government thus shows a quite exceptional degree 

_of solvency and the security looks unimpeachable. 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation of America. 
Offer for Sale at 974 of £1,000,000 First Mortgage 
and Collateral Trust Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Con- 
vertible Gold Bonds (Series ‘‘ B ’’), repayable in De- 
cember, 1942, or at any earlier time, at the company’s 
option, at 105. Guaranteed as to principal, interest, 
premium and sinking fund by the Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited. The honds will be convertible after 
December, 1924, into 8 per cent. Cumulative Preferred 
Stock and Common Stock of the Company. The 
document setting forth the terms of the offer is neces- 
sarily complicated, and though the American company 
was incorporated at the end of 1919, nothing is said as 
to any profits earned by it. But the British Company’s 

- guarantee ought to suffice on the basis of past per- 
formance. 


Cassell & Company. Capital, £350,000 in Seven 
per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1, all 
issued, £500,000 in Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
397,740 issued. There are 4 per cent. Debentures out- 
standing for £93,000. Provision for the payment 
thereof will be made out of the proceeds of the 350,000 
Preference Shares, which were offered for sale at par. 
The Company reserves the right to charge the assets in 
order to ‘‘ secure bankers’ or other loans incurred in 
,the ordinary course of business,’’ but any other 
charges have to be agreed to by the Preference holders. 
From the not too clear figures furnished it appears 
that the dividend on the Preference shares is less than 
twice covered on the basis of profits of 1921, the last 
year given. But the company has a fine goodwill and 


the shares may be a fair risk in view of the high rate 
offered. 
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Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


phere pervades the Stock Exchange. To the 

insider, his markets look tired, somewhat bored. 
This must be due, I think, to the physical condition of 
so many members who had moved in a wild whirl of 
business, earlier in the week. For some firms, tele- 
grams arrived not as single spies, but in battalions of 
anything between six and ten in a handful. It is all 
very well being busy and profitably employed, but there 
is a limit to capacity, and by the end of the Stock Ex- 
change session at four o’clock last Monday, taking 
that day as an instance, one was stiff and sore all over. 

We admit surprise that the French picnic in the 
Ruhr district should not have disturbed our markets 
more noticeably. Of course, the influence is felt— 
very noticeably in the foreign and Kaffir markets, to 
take two leading sections. But a barometer-stock like 
the War Loan budged only an eighth. The House is 
taking an unusual interest in the Franco-German situa- 
tion. One hears it discussed quite a lot. And while 
correctness pays lip-service to the principle that France 
may be playing a risky no-trumper, there can be no 
doubt as to the direction in which Stock Exchange 
sympathies lean in the matter of the Ruhr, invasion. 
“Ah, my boy,’’ is the retort to the austere attitude, 
‘you just think of what France suffered during the 
war: then you’ll understand how she feels now.”’ 

All the same, shareholders in oil companies are none 
too pleased at the turn which French politics have 
taken. The further fall in the franc caused by the 
Ruhr incursion has dislodged more French-held oil 
shares, diamonds, South Africans, Tintos. We thought 
that the French tap must have run dry many moons 
ago, but still they come—these streams of sales from 
Paris—inexhaustible as Tennyson’s brook. And we 
can’t see the oil market going better until this inces- 
sant outpouring gives some indication that it will not 
go on for ever. 

It’s mainly rubber shares nowadays. A peak of wild 
excitement was reached on Monday in this week. I 
never saw the market so mad as it was then. Prices 
were different, in the same shares, in different parts. 
It was quite feasible to buy shares from a jobber at 
one price and to sell them at a decent profit, then and 
there, to another jobber standing only twenty yards 
away from the first man. No market could possibly 
career along in this mad manner for anything but 2 
short time. The Ruhr business was the nominal 
cause of the check that occurred: that, and the dul- 
ness produced by rumours that Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s 
Mission in America had failed to convert our creditors. 
Jobbers were mightily pleased to see the reaction. It 
gave them the chance for buying back some of the 
stock they had sold and which they had been unable 
to replace earlier. And now, what? asks everyone, 
looking at his neighbour for the next lead: 

To be trite, the answer to the question depends 
upon the course of the market in the raw material. 
Will the price of rubber go to one-and-six, or even two 
shillings? Some declare that there is nothing to stop 
its doing so. Rubber statistics are of very doubtful 
value: they can be used indifferently by either party. 
Yet it is worthy of note that the world’s visible stocks 
of rubber are to-day higher than those of this time 
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last year. But trade conditions are, of course, very 
different now from what they were then. Manufac- 
turers want the stuff to-day; last January they looked 
languidly on what was offered. Restriction of produc- 
tion has come into operation; in a limited degree, it js 
true, but sufficiently to double the price of rubber in 
less than five months. Many companies have huge 
financial gaps to fill up, before dividend payments. dare 
be contemplated. You can see a dozen lions in the 
paths of scores of rubber estates becoming profitable 
propositions in the near future. And, after you have 
looked at the lot of them fairly in the face, beshrew 
me if I would not wager that you will decide to risk 
it, and keep your rubber shares a little longer. 
Janus 


Money and Exchange 


Extreme abundance has still prevailed in the Money 
Market, chiefly owing to a further creation of credit 
by the Bank of England in order to provide funds for 
the payment due to the railway companies. Discount 
rates gave way further under the pressure of easy 
money. Exchanges marked the course of events on 
the Ruhr by dividing the value of the mark by two 
and lowering that of the franc and lira to a much 
more moderate extent. 


Dividends 


DEBENTURE CORPORATION.—7} p.c. for 1922 on Ord., against 7 p.c. 
for 1921. 


Evtiotr’s Metat.—Interim 1s. per share on Ord., as a year ago. 


FOREIGN AND CoLoniaL INVESTMENT.—Final 4} p.c. on Deferred, 
making 7 p.c. for year ended Jan. 10, as for 1921-2. 


HIBERNIAN BaNnK.—5 p.c. for half-year ending Dec. 30, against 
4} p.c. for the second half of 1921. 


J. Sgars (Trug-Form Boot).—Final 10 p.c., tax free, on Ord., 
and on “A” shares, making 17} p.c., tax free, on both 
classes of shares. 


Joun Loveys anp Co.—5 p.c. out of Reserve on Ord. for 1922. 
No dividend was paid on the Ord. for 1921. 


LANARKSHIRE TRAMWAYS.—Final 3 p.c., making 5} p.c. for 1922, 
against 52 p.c. for 1921. 


Law DesBenturE CorPoraTION.—7 p.c. on Ord. for 1922 and a 
bonus of 3 p.c., as against a total distribution for 1921 of 7 p.c. 


Lister anD Co.—Final 5 p.c. on Ord., making 7} p.c. for year 
ended Nov. 30. 


MicHagt NaIRNE AND GREENWICH.—Final 5 p.c., making 10 p.c. 


New TamaruGac Nitrate.—Final 10 p.c., making 15 p.c. for year 
ended July 31, 1922, as for 1920-21. 


Omnium INVESTMENT.—Final 4 p.c. on Deferred, making 7 p.c. 
for 1922, as for 1921. 


Publications Received 


Annual Bullion Letter 1922. Samuel Montagu and Co. 
Lloyds Bank Monthly. Jan. 


Quarterly Report (in English). January. Stockholm: Skandina- 
viska Kreditaktiebolaget. Professor Gustav Cassel contri- 
butes an article on the Problem of Undervalued Currencies. 


Statistical Information Compiled by Sperling G» Co. Jan. 
The Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries. Jan. 16. 1s. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 61 Threadneedle Street. E.C. 2 


Income £8,046,000 
64 Princes Street 


Funds £26,401,000. 
Edinburgh : 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 
La 


test Stock Ratio Previous Note issue 
Note of Goldto Note Dec. 31, 
Issues. Gola. Netes. Issue. 1921. 

European 
Countries % 
Austria Kr. 4,080,177 ? — 3,858,081 174,115 
Belgium Fr. 6,779 269 4 6,783 6,290 
Britain (B. of E.) £ bod 154 38 103 107 
Britain (State) £4 290 324 
Bulgaria Leva 3,957 58+ 1t 3,801 3,615 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 10,064 817 8t 9,406 12,130 
Denmark Kr. 459 228+ 47+ 465 471 
Esthonia Mk 1,000 352+ 35t 850 350 
Finland Mk. 1,409 43 3 1,356 1,346 
France Fr. 37,388 5,535 14 37,427 36,487 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 1,336,500 1,005 — 1,280,095 113,639 

other Mk. 291,225 238,481 8,523 
Greece Dr. 2,645 1,363+ 54 2,483 2,161 
Holland (Bk.) FI. 995 582 57 1,014 1,013 
Hungary Kr. 75,887 73,931 680 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 13,958 1,318 9t 13,941 13,892 
Jugo-Slavia_ Dnrs. 4,684 64 1 4,883 4,688 
Norway Kr. 385 147 37 393 419 
Poland Mk. 728,803 33 — 690,087 229,538 
Portugal Esc. 987 9 a 971 723 
Roumania Lei 15,184 533 3 15,305 13,722 
Spain Pes. 4,179 2,525 61 4,137 4,244 
Sweden Kr. 274 50 547 628 
Switzerland Fr. 976 535 55 939 1,009 
Other Countries 
Australia L 56 23 41 58 56 
Canada (Bk.) $ aol 36 177 199 
Canada (State) $ 165 269 281 
Egypt LE 28 3 10 25 35 
India Rs. 1,782 24 13 1,792 1,725 
Japan Yen. 1,236 1,275+ 103+ 1,103 1,547 
New Zealand i, 8 8+ 100+ 8 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,313 3,063 132 2,411 2,405 


+Total cash. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
Jan. 13, ’23. Jan. 6, '23. Jan. 14, ’22 


Total dead weight ......... 7,769,711 7,782,250 7,772,798 
Owed abroad 1,071,363 1,071,363 1,091,472 
465 714,295 1,063,661 
Bank of England advances 5,000 12,000 21,500 
Departmental Do. 210,511 211,361 164,284 


In the year to March 30, 1922, a nominal increase of about £80 
millions in deadweight debt was due to conversions, and from 
March 30, 1922, to Oct. 31, 1922, a further addition of £134 
millions is attributable to this cause. 

The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574, millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. During the year £88 millions was actually devoted to 
redempton of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
Jan. 13, '23. Jan. 6, '23. Jan. 14, ’22. 


& 

Total Revenue from Ap. 1 621,387 601,199 720,196 

» Expenditure ,, ,, 592,477 584,828 815,861 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +28,910 +16,371 —95,665 
Customs and Excise ...... 223,351 220,082 256,401 
Income and Super Tax ... 205,900 194,560 194,816 
eee 15,232 14,842 12,901 
Excess Profits Duties ...... 954 954 29,714 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 37,919 37,360 99,017 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 


Jan. 18, °23. Jan. 11, °23. Jan. 18, ’22. 

Public Deposits ............ 10,408 13,574 19,623 

Other 133,602 737 117,821 

144,010 136,311 137,444 

Government Securities 72,110 672 47,143 

Other “a 65,232 65,173 83,975 

Circulation 121,236 122,455 122,600 

Do. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve ...... 100,086 101,305 102,150 

Coin and Bullion ......... 127,491 127,487 128,444 

24,705 23,481 24,294 

17.1% 17.2% 17.6% 
CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 

Jan. 18, ’23. Jan. 11, ’23. Jan. 18, ’22. 

Total outstanding wae 284,928 289,737 308,566 

Called in but not cancld. 1,516 1,518 1,714 

Gold 27,000 27,000 28,500 

B. of E. note, backing ... 21,150 21,150 19,450 

Total fiduciary issue ...... 235,262 240,069 258,902 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Jan. Jan. 8, ’23. Jan. 18, 


Metropolitan 32,797 33,569 33,715 
57,792 62,631 60,063 
1,825,077 1,074,543 1,995,329 

Do. (Country) 152,010 153,528 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


Nov., Oct., '22.  Nov., °21, 

Coin, notes, balances with & b 
Bank of England, etc.... 197,939 200,219 206,876 
1,710,725 1,729,413 ‘1,837,537 
Acceptances 65,021 57,115 59,880 
Discounts 301,327 311,837 434,081 
Investments 384,676 389,112 326,372 
749,904 741,065 792,480 
MONEY RATES Jan. 19, ’23. Jan. 12, ’23. Jan. 19, ’22 
5 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 4 43 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ... 23 23 33-7 
6 Months’.Bank Bills... 2% 23-4 343-7 
Weekly Loans .«.............. 13 13 8} 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Jan. 19, ’23. Jan. 12, ’23. Jan. 19, ’22. 
4 


New York, §$ to £ ......... 643 4.673 4.223 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.65 4.69 4.22: 
Montreal, $ to £ 4.69 4.71 4.46 

Mexico, d. to$ .... 25d. 253d. 283d. 
B. Aires, d. to $ 43§d. 44d. 433d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 53d. 59d. 74d. 
Valparaiso, 36.00 34.50 45.20 

Montevideo, d. to $ passe 433d. 44d. 413d. 
Lima, per Peru, £ ......... 13% prem. 114% prem. 19% prem. 
Paris, fres. to 70.20 75 51.50 

Do., 1 month forward ... 70.25 67.83 51.50 

Berlin, marks to £ ...... 100,000 slirs. 48,500 803 

Brussels, frcs. to ...... 76.55 74.10 53.85 
Amsterdam, fl. to £ ...... 11.74 11.77 11.51} 
Switzerland, frcs. to £ ... 24.93 24.69 21.74 

Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.27 17.35 16.91 

Christiana, kr. to £ ...... 25.22 25.08 26.85 

Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 23.62 22.98 21.05 

Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 188 188} 227 

973 933 

Madrid, pesetas to & ...... 29.84 29.67 28.23 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 380 380 963 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 26 2 13/32d. 
Vienna, kr. to £ ............ 330,000 320,000 13,250 
Prague, kr. to < «......... 168 163 250 
Budapest, kr. to £  ....... 13,250 13,000 3,150 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 870 845 

Belgrade, dinars to £ ...... 490 430 305 
Sota, leva to .«........... 680 700 625 
Warsaw, marks to £ ... 120,000 slirs. 92,000 12,500 
Constntnple., piastres to 4 710 795 675 
Alexandria, piastres to £ 97} 973 973 
Bombay, d. to rupee { 16 9/32d. 1634. 153d. 
Calcutta, d. to rupee 

Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 272d. 273d. 31d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael 37d. 363d. 42d. 
Singapore, d. to$ ......... 283d. 28 3/32d. 273d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen 253d. 25 1/32d. 27d. 


TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 


End Dec., End. Nov. End Nov., 
Membership 1922. 1922. 1921. 
Reporting Unions 1,246,128 1,305,750 1,432,659 
Unemployed ........ 174,102 185,044 228,484 


At the end of December the Live Register of Labour Exchange 
showed a total of 1,542,000 unemployed—an increase of 105,000 
compared with the end of November. 


COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending Jan. 6, Dec. 30, Dec. 23, Jan. 7, 
1923. 1922. 1922. 1922. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

4,384,300 3,427,900 5,506,200 3,674,000 

Yr. to date 4,384,300 251,840,300 248,412,400 3,674,000 

*Provisional figures. 

IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 
1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 
Dec., Nov., Oct., Dec., 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Pig Iron 533,700 493,900 481,500 275,000 

Yr. to date 4,898,700 4,365,000 3,871,100 2,616,300 

Steel 546,100 600,800 565,200 381, 

Yr. to date 5,820,500 5,274,400 4,673,600 3,703,400 


| 

| 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in ae | i 
INERALS, ETC. 1922. 
es Jan. 18, 23. Jan. 11, 23. Jan. 19, '22. Country. Months. Imports. Exports. Exports. 
Gold, per fine 0Z 89s. 9d. 88s. 6d. 98s. Od. 10 1,243 989 
ilver 327% 31% 343d. | Finland Mk. 10 3'138 3,798 + 660 
Iron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton 10.0 15.0 £3.10.0 France Fr. 10 18,629 6, _ 
Steel rails, heavy ” £8.10 48. 63 65.76 | Germanyt Mk. 9 4,543 2,925 — 1, 
Copper, Standard ” £63.11.3 & 113 —_ Greece Dr. 4 675 453 — 222 
Tin, Straits ” 1,864 1121 — 743 
Lead, soft foreign 26.10.08 | Switzerland Fr. 6 853 
Coal, best Admiralty ,, 28s. 3d 28s. 3d. » Ve. B.S. Africa £ 6 25 27 + 2 
CHEMICALS AND OILS Brazil Mrs. 6 705 1,009 + — 
igo, Bengal per Ib. . 6d. . 6d. s. 
spot per ton £38.10.0 438.0.0 £29.10.0 | Japan Yen. 12 1,850 1,605 204 
Linseed, La Plata ton £17.76 £17.76 £17.00 | New ZealandS 6 38 1 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £:35.0.0 435.0.0 £34.10.0 Siam Ticals 6 oon 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s. 2d. 1s. 2d. 1s. 5d. United gg 9 "To lem 1922 ’ 
of calculation now adopted by the German Statis- 
= igh tical Office is to express the trade figures in Gold Marks based on 
— —— : i 90D ib. 32s. 9d 82s. 9d 37s. Od. | the world market prices and the Dollar rate of exchange. 
Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. SECURITY PRICES 
per bush. 135} cents. 135} cents. 124} cents Jan. 19, Jan. 12, Jan. 19, 
TEXTILES, ETC. ux pe 91; 
Cotton, fully middling, Do. 44% 954 95} 85 
American per Ib. 15.75d. 15.35d. 10.58d. Do. 5% 1003 100.4 93} 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. Do. 4% 102! 102} 97} 
Sakel per Ib. 18.00d. 17.25d. 19.50d. Funding 4% 88 87} 793 
Hemp, N.Z. spot per ton £33.0.0 £33.0.0 £37.0.0 Victory 9% 898 89} 83} 
Jute, first marks ” £35.0.0 4£:35.5.0 #25.0.0 Local Loans 3% 65} 643 57} 
Wool, Aust., Medium 33% 763 76 683 
Greasy Merino Ib. 19d. 19d. 18d. . Bank of England 238 238 190 
La. Plata, Av. Merino lb. 14d. 14d. 123d. India 34% 664 65} 60} 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 82d. 84d. 73d. Argentine @6) 5% 99 99} 974 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 63d. 63d. Bid. | Argenti 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. 1s. 5d. Is. 3§d. 92d. 2 er (1914) 5% 68 68} 66} 
Leather,sole bends, 14-16lb. Chili n (1886) 43% 87 87} 74 
per Ib. 2s. 3d. 2s. 3d. 2s. 5d. Chinese By 96 94 933 88} 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) ——year—— French 4%... 21 22} 32 
Dec., Dec., German 3% K 2 3 
1922. 1921. 1922. 1921. Italian 2%... 203 = = 
Japanese 43% (1st) 1013 > 
94,915 85,364 1,003,918 1,085,500 | Russian ~ 
58,883 59,375 720,496 703, 
8,479 9,204 103,778 106,919 | RAILWAYS 
Balance of Imports .... 27,553 16,785 179,644 275,181 | Caledonian 69 68} 4 
Expt. cotton gds. total 14,772 15,685 186,883 178,665 | Great Western ..........-- 111} 113} 3 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 360,517 330,273 4,181,176 2,902,289 | Ldn. Mid & Scottish ... 106} 1083 _— 
Export woollen goods .. 4,941 4,027 58,488 55,090 | Ldn. & N.E. Dfd. Ord.... 334 354 
Export coal value 6,693 5,366 72,529 42,952 | Metropolitan 613 61} > 
Do. quantity tons 5,955 4,309 64,198 24,661 | Metropolitan Dist. ......... 47} 47} i 
Export iron, steel 5,445 5,407 60,959 63,604 | Southern Ord. “A” ...... 33 334 on 
Export machinery 4,536 5,257 51,276 74,607 -| Underground “A” 7/6 7/0 / 
INDEX NUMBERS Do. Pacific = = 
United Kingdom— Dec., Nov., Oct., Dec., July, | Canadian Pacific 
Wholesale (Economist) 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1914. Central Argentine ' H 4 
Cereals and Meat .... 861 864 885 9213 579 Grand Trunk 3 ‘ 3i 
Other Food Products 706 703 700 636 352 Do. 344 98 ss 
1,1843 1,200} 1,154 1,106 6164 Leopoldina on 
805 7044 712 762 4644 | San Paulo ........ 
Miscellaneous .......... 8073 811 813 9314 553 United of Havana ......... 4 
4,264 4,283 4,264 4,357 2,565 7c 
Retail (Ministry of Dec., Nov., Oct., Dec., July, | INDUSTRIALS, ETC. mens ots 
Labour)— 1922. 1922. 1922. 1922. 1914. | Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref. ... _ 19/9 ur 
Food, Rent, Clothing, Armstrongs 20/ 37/0 37/0 
178 180 180 192 100 Bass 30/0 
Germany—Wholesale Jan1. Dec. 1,Nov. 1,Oct. 1,Jan. 1, Middle. | Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... ipa 38/0 24/6 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923. 1922. 1922. 1922. 1922. 1914. Brunner Mond ...........+-++ 
All Commodities ....... 20,541 16,741 9,449 4,322 421 8.9 Burmah Ofl  .......cccoscscese 6/0 65/3 53/0 
United States—Wholesale Dec. 1,Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Dec. 1, Aug. 1, 62/6 63/6 37/9 
(Bradstreet’s) ......- 1922. 1922. 1922, 1981. 1914. 24/0 24/0 18/7} 
| Dennis Brothers ............ 26/3 26/6 23/0 
All Commodities ....... 13.7835 13.3482 12.5039 11.8127 8.7087 Dorman Long 18/6 19/0 16/1} 
FREIGHTS Jan. 18, Jan. 11, Jan. 19, | Dunlop an 
From Cardiff to 1923. 1923. 1922. Fine Spinners 19/43 19/74 
Port Said ” 12/0 11/9 15/0 Imp. Tobacco 91/10) 
Bombay ” 14/9 14/9 21/6 33/9 
Islands 9/0 9/0 10/6 3 1/32 
B. Aires ” 12/9 12/3 13/6 44 
Australia (wheat) 45/0 45/0 46/3 Mexican Eagle ............ ah 3 
B. Aires (grain) 25/0 25/0 30/0 | Modderfontein ..........-. aw al 
San Lorenzo 23/9 26/3 32/6 P. & O. Def. re 
N. America ” 2/6 3/0 nom. | Royal Mail 417/32 
Bombay (general) 25/0 27/6 lle Lee a 16/7 16/6 7/9 


Alexandria (cotton-seed) 


. 
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High-Class Cinemas. 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


SUNDAY QAN. 2lst.) 6 to 10.30. STAR FEATURE & 3rd Episode of 
New Thrilling Serial “* PERILS OF THE YUKON.” etc. 
NEXT MON., TUES., WED., 1.45 to 10.30. 
RUDOLPH VALENTINO & AGNES AYRES 
in a fascinating super-drama of the Egyptian Dersert ‘THE SHEIK” 
“THE GREAT ELEPHANT KRAAL” 
“ CONQUERING THE ALPS,” etc 


NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.—1.45 to 10.30. 


HENRY B. WALTHALL & PAULINE STARKE in 
James Oliver Curwood's famous story “ FLOWER OF THE NORTH” 


ETHEL CLAYTON in “‘ BEYOND,” etc. 
By Henry Arthur Jones 


(Managing Director: Sir Oswatp STOLL.) 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS.—Thackeray’s Works, fine set, 26 vols., ‘‘ London ” 
Edit., 44 4s. ; Gautier’s Works, Edit de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. ; 
Meredith’s Works, fine set, 17 vols., £5; Surtees’ ae 
Novels, ‘ Handley Cross,’ etc., fine set, 6 vols., £5 10s. Od. ; 
Punch, fine set, 156 vols., £24; The Tatler Illus. Rend 46 
vols., fine lot, £4.21; Heptameron, well illus., edited by Saintsbury, 
5 vols., £3 10s.; Rabelais, illus., 2 vols., 36s.; Lord Morley’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s-; Chaffer’s Pottery and 
Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s.; Slater’s Engravings and their 
Value, last edition, 42s. ; Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 35s. ; Ruvigny’s 
Titled Nobility of Europe, new copies, 1914, 42s., for 6s.; Lewis 
the Monk: a romance, 3 vols. (scarce), 21s. ; Rupert Brooke, Col- 
lected Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, 42; Aphra Behn’s Works, 
large paper copy, 6 vols., 1915, £5 5s. ;Merriman’s Novels, 8 vols., 
blue cloth (scarce), £3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 18s., 
another Edit. de Luxe, £3 10s-; Baxter Prints: The Pictures 
of George Baxter, with 140 plates, just issued, £3 5s. ; Gilfillan’s 
British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s., 1854 ; Ruskin’s 
Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, illus., by 
René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
"| wae and promptly executed at home. MSS. Is. per 
1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 


Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


and BRITISH INDIA Co, 
nd O Passenger and Freight Services, 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF. GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, pres 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. 
Bt. ct 


London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 192, 
B.T. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, 8.0, 


” of health 


Mustard ‘Bath 


A couple of tablespoonsfui or so of 
COLMAN'S D.S.F. MUSTARD 
or the contents of a carton of 
their Bath Mustard. 


Keep in the “ fairway 
take 


ANUSCRIPTS, etc., TYPED neatly and accurately. Price 
3d. per page, quarto (4d. foolscap); carbon copies 4d. per 
page. All kinds of technical, literary or general work 
accepted. Mrs. SNOW, 28 Greenside Road, Shepherd’s Bush,W.12 


NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


5a, Pall Mall East, near National Gallery. 
67th Exhibition of Modern Pictures. 10 to 5. 


Only 


KOLYNOS 


CREAM 
.has the new Captive Cap 


CUT THI OUT. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 9 King Street, 


Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


I enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 


Address 


Please send me a copy of the “SATURDAY REVIEW ” post free each week for one year, for which 
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A New Magazine for Readers Who Would Know 
What Is Current and Best in the World of Books 


The Literary Digest 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


96 Pages, Illustrated, Monthly 12/6 a Year Post Paid 


In these crowded days, the average man or 
woman will welcome an opportunity to read brief 
digests of the books really worth while, and to 
have, at least, intelligent descriptions and critic- 
isms of all the outstanding works of well-known 
writers, or authors who have suddenly sprung 
into the limelight, so that it may be easy to con- 
verse with other persons of culture and to select 
reading with greater satisfaction. The INTER- 
NATIONAL BOOK REVIEW will provide this 
information concerning all the important books 
published not only in this country but also in 
America, France, Italy, Spain, and elsewhere. 
It will include also interesting articles by such 
prominent writers as Hugh Walpole, Sinclair 
Lewis, Vicente Blasco Ibanez, and many others. 


FIRST NUMBERS NOW READY 


“The book reads like a novel, and an 


English novel at that.” 
CHARLES MARRIOTT in The Nation. 


Vincent 
van Gogh 


A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 
BY JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE 


Translated by J. H. Reece. With 102 Collotype Repro- 
ductions. Two volumes, Demy 4to, £3 3s. net. 
Prospectus on Application. 
§ Also an Edition de Luxe limited to 100 copies on Handmade 
Paper, bound in vellum, £10 105. net. 
WHAT LEADING CRITICS SAY: 
MR. CLUTTON BROCK in The Times : 
“ One of the most remarkable ever written . . 
a work of art.” 


MR. FRANK RUTTER in The Sunday Times : 
“The wonder of van Gogh . . . as exciting, 
human, and truly epical as a novel by Hardy.” 
MR. ROGER FRY in The New Statesman : 
“ Extraordinarily moving and beautiful.” 


The Medici Society, Ltd. 


7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1 
AND 63 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


POosT 


THIS 


COUPON FOR A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
134, Salisbury Sq., Lonpon, E.C.4. 
Please enter my subscription for the 
LITERARY DIGEST INTERNA- 
TIONAL BOOK REVIEW, postage 
paid for the full year 1923, for 
which I enclose twelve shillings 
and sixpence 
NAME .. 
ADDRESS 


S.R. 


: COUPON FOR THE SINGLE 


NUMBER ONLY. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
134, Salisbury Sq., Lonpon, E.C.4. 
Please send me, stage id, the 
current number of the LI ERARY 
DIGEST INTERNATIONAL BOOK 
REVIEW, for which I enclose 
(P.O.) or (Stamps) for one shilling. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 


(Estd. 1744) 
34 and 35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
SALES BY AUCTION NEXT WEEK, 


Each sale commencing at One o’clock precisely :— 


January 23rd.—The Fifth and Final Portion of the VALUABLE 
AND EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF MODERN ETCHINGS 
AND DRAWINGS, the property of the late DR. D. J. MACAU- 
LAY, Benbecula, Halifax (sold by Order of the Executors). Illus- 
trated catalogues (2 plates), price 1s. 


January 24th-25th-OLD MASTER ENGRAVINGS AND 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH PORTRAITS in stipple, line and 
mezzotint, including the property of MAJOR SIR NEVILE 
WILKINSON, C.V.O., 6, Duchess Street, Portland Place, W.; 
of the RIGHT HON. LORD VERNON, Sudbury Hall, Derby- 
shire, and of the late LORD CURRIE. 

January 25th-26th.—_ MINIATURES, RINGS, SNUFF BOXES, 
etc., the property of the late F. A. CRISP, Esq., F.S.A.; Fine 
Old English CHINA, also FURNITURE and STATUARY, in- 
cluding the property of the late LORD CURRIE. 


Sales on view two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them al!.”"—Dairy Grapnic. 


LONDO A brilliant book.”—THe Times. 


“ Particularly good''—Acapemy. 

AND By Sir Ed. 7, COOK, KBE Sth Edition Revised. 
ENVI RONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
“The best handbook to London everissued.''—Ltverpoor Dairy Post. 


& Pl 7/16 Maps & Plans,7/6 


100 Tiestrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


In i 6M 4l- 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. | S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 
2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Llangollen—Dartington. London—Simpkin’s. and New York— 


60 Illustrations Maps & Plans. 6/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. 


Paris 
Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


Senor Vicente 


Blasco Ibanez writes: 


“A friend of mine told me that he has called 
your attention to the Waterman’s Fountain Pen 
held in my hand in one of my pictures. 


‘* I bought it in Buenos Aires eight years ago 
when I was travelling in South America giving 
literary lectures, and since then I have written 
‘ Four Horsemen of the Apo- 
calypse,’ ‘ Our Sea’ and actually the latest one, 
entitled ‘ The Enemies of the Woman.’ 
more, I have written ‘with it hundreds of articles 
for the newspapers in favour of the Allied cause 
and the ten big volumes of my ‘ History of the 


with it my novels, 


War of 1914.”’ 


If YOU want the best pen insist on 


Fo 


The Pen with the Spoon Feed and the Clip-Cap. 


Nibs in great variety to 
suit all hands. 
(Stoners 


‘Regular”’ 
2/6; “Safety” 
‘an Self-Fillin, 
pe from 17 
extra. Gold and 
Silver for 


Further- 


Every Pen 


tationers and Jewel- 
“oe Pen k ” 


sent free = request. 


L.G. Sloan Ltd., The Pen Corwer, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Use Waterman's Ideal INK jor all Fountain Pens. 


| 
| 
Messrs. | 
== 
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In Solitude 


Three Nuns Tobacco is a pleasant . 
companion during the hours of 
solitude. Its ever-fresh fragrance 


soothes the senses, bringing inspira- 
tion and contentment. 


Every pipeful of Three Nuns is 
enjoyable to the last puff. There 
is not a particle of dust or waste 
in this good tobacco. 


THREE 4 
NUNS THREE AUNS | 


TOBACCO CIGARETTES 


of 


Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 


2 oz. Tin 2/4 1 oz. Packet 1/2 Pure Virginia Tobacco 
2 oz. Packets 2/4 40z, Tins 4/8 10 for 6” 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew 
Square, Glasgow. 


By means of a policy of insurance 


Ian the otherwise irretrievable loss of 
ON TOP PRAT } c the individual is spread over a 
N ALL 
ROAD oe large section of the community 


poe the as and no one suffers severely. 
i _— THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 
transacts insurance business of every kind. 


wwe 


Reb Family Media The Best Remedy known for 
over years ; 

Alwey: at fra COUGHS, COLDS, JANUARY 20, 1923 & 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” INFLUENZA, 


Acts like a Charm in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DIARRHEA, COLIC, and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
other Bowel Complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- SUBSTI 
Bw Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupen 


Printed for the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Revigw, Lrv., 9, King Street, Covent Gerden (T two lines), in the Parish of St 


elephone: Gerrard 3157, 
Paul, in the County of Londen, by Hexsert Retacu, Lrp., 19-24, (lural Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, January, 20, 1923. 
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